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America’s Great National Pastime 
By ERNIE HARWELL 


William Earnest (‘Ernie’) Harwell, A.B. ’40, already a veteran sports re- 
porter, was staff broadcaster for the Brooklyn Dodgers during the 1949 
season. This year he will report on both radio and television for the New 


York Giants. 


HE NOSTRAND AVENUE trolley, nudging its way through 

Brooklyn’s five-o’clock clatter, suddenly jerked to a stop in the 
middle of a block. Before its straphangers could pull themselves 
out of strangers’ laps and before the seated customers could pull 
their noses out of the afternoon papers, the conductor was shouting 
to a man who stood on the other side of the street scrutinizing 
an Ebbets Field scorecard. 

‘““How’d the Dodgers do?” 

The answer came quick: ‘They win.” 

A collective sigh embraced the passengers. They went back to 
their straps and their papers and the trolley began to battle traffic 
again. 

I saw it happen last summer; and, of course, it’s repeated many 
times throughout the six months of the baseball season. Indeed, 
““How’d the Dodgers do?” is to Brooklyn what “Nice day, isn’t it ?”’ 
or “Think it'll rain?” is to other cities. 
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However, there is one woman in Brooklyn who is never asked 
“How'd the Dodgers do?’ No need for it. The woman’s husband 
beats her (that’s right) whenever the Dodgers lose. If her neigh- 
bors miss a broadcast of the game or haven't seen the paper, they 
check the result simply by observing her changing visage. 

Brooklyn, one might say, is an exceptional place in baseball in- 
terest. Granted. But what of the staid morning papers of New 
York City? Certainly the Times and the Herald Tribune are not 
inclined to lose their headlines over the unimportant (and even 
baseball’s mildest critics contend the game is unimportant). Yet, 
during the final stages of last year’s two major league pennant races, 
both of these kingpins of journalism shoved ‘more important” 
stories between advertisements for television sets and spotted on 
their front pages a day-by-day chronicle of the progress of the New 
York Yankees and the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

New York does not have an exclusive right to such intense in- 
terest. All over America—and now even in foreign countries— 
there are people who devour the morning’s box scores with their 
coffee; people who know batting and pitching averages better than 
they know their bank balances, and people who are more familiar 
with the personal backgrounds of Joe DiMaggio, Ted Williams, 
and PeeWee Reese than they are with those of their own neighbors. 

In addition to the sixteen major league teams of professional 
baseball, there are hundreds of others, comprising the fifty-nine so- 
called minor leagues. Each of these teams has its own followers who 
feel as keenly about their teams as the fans of Brooklyn, Cleveland, 
New York, or St. Louis. 

All of this tremendous interest centers about a game which in the 


strictest sense of the word is no longer a game, but a huge and highly 
competitive business. 


Baseball was a game from its shadowed beginnings until the late 
1860’s. But once professionalism invaded the sport it fast became 
a business. Gradually, amateur, high school, and college baseball 
lost their impact, and the greatest baseball interest centered around 
the highly developed and highly paid performers of the professional 
ranks. 
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Some time after the game grew from a diversion of young office 
clerks and social dandies of the 1860's into a sport of consummate 
skill, someone—perhaps a newspaper reporter or (more likely) an 
owner of a professional team—termed baseball ‘““The Great Na- 
tional Pastime.” 

For years enemies of baseball have sneered at this definition. But 
anyone who has been close to baseball, who has seen the tremendous 
hold it has on the public of this country, must defend it as America’s 
Great National Pastime. 

Let us, for the sake of clarification, take that phrase apart. 

Is it America’s Great National Pastime? 

Certainly baseball, though gaining popularity in other countries, 
is strongest here. It belongs to America. Whether the game was 
invented or discovered in this country makes little difference. The 
powers of professional baseball contend that it was; but many stu- 
dents of the sport disagree. The accepted thesis is that the game 
was invented by General Abner Doubleday at Cooperstown, 
New York, in 1839. Opposing this is what seems a more logical 
contention. Baseball, this school of thought believes, is the result of 
an evolution dating back to the time when early man threw rocks. 
Gradually out of this practice came the ball, the stick, the English 
game of rounders, and then the American pastimes of one-old cat, 
two-old cat, and town ball. 

Nevertheless, one must agree that baseball is American. It is 
quicker-paced than its English cousin, cricket, reflecting perhaps the 
pace of America as compared to that of England. From the player 
it requires speed, strength, and dexterity. Yet the player—and here 
is the essence of democracy in a game—must sublimate his individ- 
ual efforts to those of the team. 

Not only is the game democratic at its focal point, the diamond, 
but also in the grandstand. There it affords the fan (who after all 
is the basic ingredient of baseball from the business angle) the four 
freedoms which our sociological scorekeepers record: the freedoms 
of speech, assembly, worship, and the press. 

Examine the four freedoms from the point of view of a baseball 
fan. 
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1. Freedom of speech. Certainly it would be difficult to find a 
spot on earth where speech is any freer than the bleachers of one’s 
favorite baseball park. Umpires, opposing players, home team 
stars, other fans—are targets of some of the most eloquently bitter 
orations since the days of Cicero. 

2. Freedom of assembly. Everybody is invited to a professional 
baseball contest, that is, everybody with the proper amount of cash 
for the ticket. No one is discriminated against. 

3. Freedom of worship. The game has its own gods. In fact, a 
large part of the interest in baseball (both from youngsters and 
adults) is based on their hero worship of certain stars of the game. 
Most fans affiliate themselves with one club because in their days as 
very young fans they attached themselves to a Ty Cobb, Christy 
Mathewson, Babe Ruth, Ted Williams, or PeeWee Reese. 

4. Freedom of the press. The fan has the advantage of a freer 
press than the average reader. In the sports pages an error is an 
error. Managers are constantly second-guessed. And in general the 
sports writers tap their typewriter keys with little restraint. Paren- 
thetically, perhaps it is this same freedom which has sent so many 
sports writers to fame in other fields. Among the graduates of the 
sports pages who have made some impression on the non-sports 
public are Westbrook Pegler, Ring Lardner, Heywood Broun, 
Quentin Reynolds, Mark Hellinger, Damon Runyan. 

Returning to our definition of baseball, is it America’s Great 
National Pastime? 

Figures show that more money is spent each year on hunting and 
fishing. Bowling has more participants and basketball draws more 
paid spectators than baseball. Boxing displays more brutality and 
wrestling more humor. Golf certainly exasperates more people and 
swimming affords much better exercise. 

What about baseball? 


Baseball, I believe, has more sustained interest. More people 
follow the sport all year around and also over a longer period of 
years. Even though its attendance statistics don’t surpass those of 
basketball (whose figures are pillowed with the thousands of high 
school games throughout the nation), baseball draws a large share 
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of spectators. For instance, in 1949 with a team which finished 
poorly in the American League race, the Cleveland Indians attracted 
through their turnstiles 2,233,871—a figure which exceeds the pop- 
ulation of metropolitan Cleveland by more than a million. And 
Bill Veeck, who had purchased the club in 1946 for $1,250,000, 
sold it to Ellis Ryan and a group of fellow townsmen for $2,200,000. 

If the dollar sign is any sign at all, baseball is great. There are 
several franchises in the two major leagues which would bring better 
prices than the one quoted above for Cleveland. Auxiliary revenue 
is tremendous too. For instance, the radio and television broadcast 
of the Brooklyn Dodger games last year was a million-dollar pack- 
age. Add to that the World Series rights for radio and television, 
and one begins to see that baseball is big business. 

The game is big business for many of the playing stars too. Joe 
DiMaggio, of the New York Yankees, in 1950 will be earning very 
close to $100,000 for his six months of effort. Ted Williams, the 
great Boston slugger, is close to Joe. Bob Feller, Hal Newhouser, 
and Ralph Kiner—all will make more than $50,000 out of baseball. 
And there are supplementary incomes from indorsements, magazine 
and newspaper articles, and radio programs. DiMaggio is said to 
earn $8,000 per week for a once-a-week, thirty-minute radio show. 
The program, of course, is written and produced by others. Joe’s 
duties are to serve as the master of ceremonies and read the script 
provided for him—a job, incidentally, which he performs with real 
polish. 

While discussing the monetary side of baseball, where else in 
America—outside perhaps the entertainment and a few other se- 
lected fields—can a Negro earn in the neighborhood of $30,000? 
That will be the salary in 1950 of Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn great 
second baseman. Jack, like DiMaggio, has a radio program of his 


own and also augments his income with a barnstorming tour and 


various indorsements. 

Is baseball America’s Great National Pastime? 

The answer to this can be found in two ways: (1) examine the 
rosters of the sixteen major league clubs, and (2) tour the country 
with a big league team. 
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In reading the rosters, one will find players from every state, from 
all income brackets, from various racial and religious backgrounds. 
California and Texas, perhaps because of their climates, produce 
the largest number of professionals. But many come from the 
crowded streets of New York, from the hills of Tennessee, from 
the plains of Oklahoma. Certainly, there is no typical ball player. 
Baseball stars have been university professors, sports writers, cafe 
owners, bartenders, and farmers. They are all shuffled about time 
and again by the vicissitudes of the game, and often never return 
home but settle in one of the many towns where they have made 
friends and become a part of the community. Certainly, the game 
(from a glance at a big league roster) appears to be national. 

However, one is more impressed on this point if he travels with 
a big league club. No matter where the team’s tour will take it, 
always there are fans who know all about the team and its players. 
The farther one strays from the team’s own city, the more remark- 
able this is. The Dodgers last spring toured through Texas, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
many other states. Everywhere we found intense fans who recog- 
nized the players, though their only contact with them had been 
newsreels or magazine and newspaper pictures. 

Is baseball America’s Great National Pastime? 


Already I have admitted that the professional game is a business; 
but I still maintain it is a pastime, for both player and fan. First, 


examine the professional baseball star. Paradoxically, the spirit of 
his ball playing is decidedly more amateur than that of the amateur 
football or tennis star. He is paid to play, indeed; but he also plays 


to win with as fierce a pride as any competitor anywhere. I have 
seen players in tears in big league dressing rooms. Their will to 
win, the codperative spirit for their teams, and their real love for 
baseball are things which one finds hard to believe exist. They are 
very real. 

For the fan, watching a baseball game must be a pastime. Thou- 
sands of New Yorkers have tickets to all the games of their favorite 
club—the Yankees, Giants, or Dodgers. Among these are many of 
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moderate means who forego what some might consider necessities 
of life in order to cheer their diamond heroes. 

These fans come from all walks of life. The late Bill Robinson, 
great Negro dancer, was a top Yankee follower. Tallulah Bank- 
head, of the stage, feels that the day is wasted unless her beloved 
Giants have bested one of their National League opponents. The 
Dodgers boast of Danny Kaye, comic of the screen, and Sir Alexan- 
der Fleming, discoverer of penicillin, as two of their outstanding 
fans. The noted scientist was initiated into the mysteries of base- 
ball last season, and as a man of science found himself most inter- 
ested in the systems of signals which coaches and batterymen of the 
game use—a facet of baseball which usually appeals only to a long- 
time follower of the pastime. 

All of these people—and the thousands like them—let off steam 
at ball games. Baseball provides its fans with an emotional outlet. 
The henpecked husband can rant at the umpires to his heart’s con- 
tent. The stoop-shouldered file clerk who can manage no more than 
a brief ‘‘good morning” to his boss can call the enemy pitcher ‘“‘a 
glass-armed palooka”’ or anything else his mind can conjure up. 

My wife last spring learned about baseball fans and the curious 
way in which some of them enjoy themselves. She went to Ebbets 
Field, the home of the Dodgers, to watch a game between Brooklyn 
and the Philadelphia Phils. 

Sitting in front of her was a big, muscular fan with no coat or tie. 
The Phils ended their half of the first inning without any offen- 
sive threat. When the Dodger captain and lead-off man, PeeWee 
Reese, stepped up to the plate, the fan in front of my wife stood up 
and shouted: “‘C’mon you bum you. Hit one.” 

My wife was taken aback. She tapped the fan on the shoulder. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said. “But do you know Mr. Reese ?”’ 

“No, lady, why?” 

“If you knew him, I think you'd find him a very nice gentleman.”’ 

“Awright, lady, I'll lay off him, if he’s a friend of yours,” was 
the fan’s reply. 

Billy Cox was the next Brooklyn batter. As he moved into the 
batter’s box the fan was up again, shouting, “You’re a bum, Cox; 
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let’s see you do something. Nothing but a lousy bum.” 

Once again my wife tapped the man. This time he whirled around 
before she could say anything. 

“Ts this bum a friend of yours too, lady?” 

My wife nodded. 

‘And what about them other bums on this club?” he asked. 

“T know all the players,” she answered. 

With this the fan jammed his scorecard into his pocket and began 
to move away. But before he’d taken three steps he turned and said 
to my wife, “Look, lady, I’m moving. I come out here to root my 
Bums to a victory, and I ain’t gonna let you sit here behind me and 
spoil my whole afternoon.” 

Certainly my wife thinks baseball is a pastime—and then some. 

America’s Great National Pastime. 


That’s baseball. My viewpoint, I admit, is warped. I’m preju- 


diced toward the game. But there are millions who will agree 
with me. 





Crises of a World and an Individual: 
Thoughts on St. Augustine 


By RicHArp HockING 
Richard Hocking, B.S. (Harvard) ’28, M.A. (Harvard) ’30, Ph.D. (Yale) 


°35, is Professor of Philosophy, coming to Emory this year from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His field of specialization is metaphysics, including the 
philosophy of history. 


HAT EXPERIENCES fit an individual to be a good judge of the 
historical realities of his world? 

The question does not even arise for one who thinks that his 
historical situation is guaranteed. But for one whose peace has been 
broken by the sense that the times are critical, this question recurs 
with aching insistence. For history can pass us by if we misread the 
signs of the times. And anonymity overtakes those who, having 
achieved a sense of history, then lose the clue to its meaning. 

In a complicated time, when a world is slipping apart, the signs 
become ambiguous. Opposite stories are read off. There comes the 
horrid pause of a time between the times, a waiting for sense to 
emerge. Perhaps, at such a moment, only one man knows where he 
is in history and where his history is going. Then it is as if the crisis 
of the world were concentrated and completed in his solitary 
thought, and as if, when this is done, the new world had already 
begun to appear. 

Let us consider a time more than fifteen centuries ago when a 
world, the Roman one, was in crisis, and an individual, a thoughtful 
citizen of that world, was made ready by his personal crisis to read 
the signs of his world aright. 


I. The Roman World is brought face to face 
with itself 


In the heat of summer of the year 410, “The City,” Rome, was 
barbarously sacked. An army of Gothic and other non-Latin sol- 
diers, led by the Gothic prince Alaric, entered the city, plundered 
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and killed for the better part of a week, and then moved off. It is on 
record that conspirators within the walls opened one of the great 
gates in the dead of night and gave entry to the besiegers. Word 
of the sack of Rome was sped along the imperial roads and seaways 
in all directions as though a shudder had passed through the ailing 
body of “Romania.” 

Among other things it was reported that, even in the midst of the 
violence, these marauders had observed strange scruples at variance 
with the customs of war. They had proclaimed, for instance, the 
right of sanctuary in the numerous and large Christian churches of 
the city, so that any Christians or pagans who could find refuge in 
them were safe. Also they had restored publicly, with military 
guard, the precious and sacred vessels of the Church of St. Peter. 
This evidence of “strange clemency,” as St. Augustine calls it, was 
due to the Christian allegiance which many of the invaders shared 
with large communities in the Roman population itself. 

The catastrophe of 410 was the last and most humiliating of a 
series crowding the years since the death of the Emperor Constan- 
tine seventy-three years before. The perennial debate about the 
causes of so much calamity broke out afresh, in some quarters with 


passion, in others with urbanity. “There are too many foreigners 
in the government.” ‘We have been led by Christian emperors to 
neglect the temples of the gods.” ‘They were better days when 


’ 


our forefathers worshipped Caesar also.” “No government can be 
strong in its own defense when a meek religion like that of the 
Christians spreads the teaching of non-violence.” Reactions ranged 
from the scholarly reflections of lawyers who knew their Plato and 
Cicero to the outcry of those in search of a scapegoat. 

But what were some of the events in the preceding century that 
marked the downward course of “‘The City” and its loss of meaning? 

(i) Early in the fourth century, when Constantine had fought 
his way to an undivided rule of the Empire, he did not choose an- 
cient Rome for his residence. He ordered that Byzantium be made 
glorious as New Rome. In a few years the transformation was 
effected. New Rome, too, was arranged to have seven hills and 


fourteen regions. The Hippodrome was the counterpart of the 
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Circus Maximus. But in one respect particularly Constantinople 
was not an imitation of Old Rome. It embodied from the first Con- 
stantine’s policy that the church of the Christians should be the 
Church of the Empire. The temples of the pagan gods stood empty, 
or were turned to other uses. In 330, Constantinople was dedicated 
as Rome’s rival daughter, under the sign that had defeated the gods. 

(ii) The rise of Constantinople furnished occasions for intrigue 
to the rebels of Roman Africa in the new stirring of that region 
to be independent of Rome. For example, in 397 Gildo, Count of 
Africa, aiming to swing the African province into the orbit of Con- 
stantinople and so to enjoy a more distant overlord, led a revolt 
and effectively kept the grain fleet, on which Rome had to depend, 
confined to the African ports. Romans were all too vividly reminded 
of the old Carthaginian danger. During the winter before the revolt 
was suppressed there were food riots in Rome, and senatorial fami- 
lies hurried from the city to their country places. 

(iii) In these last years of the fourth century, the military com- 
mander in Italy was the son of a Vandal father and bore the un- 
Latin name of Stilicho. He rose to the eminence of being the father- 
in-law of the Western Emperor. Was not this a career for other 
Germanic leaders to envy and emulate? Alaric, the Goth, reared 
within the Empire, had entertained ambitions of such an order, but 
his were thwarted. Hence his resort to war. When Alaric first in- 
vaded Italy in 401, two Germanic commanders faced each other, 
with forces largely Germanic on both sides: Stilicho, the Emperor's 
defender, and the angered Alaric, bent on “penetrating to The 
City” to humiliate it. Romans might well mark how completely 
their fate rested in non-Roman hands. 

Stilicho followed an expensive course of buying peace from Alaric 
with Roman gold. Anger against Stilicho led to his murder. This 
was followed by a wave of massacres throughout Italy of the fami- 
lies of foreign soldiers in the Roman army. Thousands of embit- 
tered Germanic soldiers left the army and joined Alaric, demanding 
retribution. Thus there was more than greed involved in the attack 
of 410. 


(iv) Rome had not been the imperial residence at any time dur- 
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ing the disorderly decades after Constantine’s death. In the west, 
during the greater part of this period, the Emperor governed from 
Milan. Imperial visits to Rome were rare. And finally, in 402, 
under the threat of Alaric’s repeated incursions into Italy, the West- 
ern Emperor abandoned even Milan and withdrew into the small 
city of Ravenna, a kind of marsh fortress near the delta of the Po 
River. 

(v) One event of another order should be mentioned. The years 
during which the Emperor Theodosius resided at Milan were also 
years when Ambrose was the bishop in that city. In 390, Theo- 
dosius ordered hideous reprisals at Thessalonica in which several 
thousand citizens were indiscriminately massacred. Ambrose 
preached publicly the sin of the Christian Emperor, and refused the 
sacraments to him for months until a public act of humility and 
penance was performed. Ambrose was a thoroughly Roman states- 
man who had held political office with distinction before being 
named a bishop. He was, in this case, with full awareness, confront- 
ing the Emperor’s sovereignty with another sovereignty to which 
the Emperor’s conscience assented. 

Let these five happenings be the measure of Rome’s loss of pres- 
tige and meaning in the course of eighty years. Alaric’s brief occu- 
pation of the city made the drift of events dramatically plain, 
disclosing the hollowness at the heart of the Empire. All thought- 
ful men were faced with the question: “Is there any historical 
meaning in this crescendo of disaster?” 


II. A Roman is brought face to face with himself 


In 386, twenty-four years before Alaric’s sack of Rome, in the city 
of Milan, which was still at that time the imperial residence, an 
event of an essentially private sort occurred and passed without 
public notice. Something happened in the soul of a scholar and 
professor of rhetoric which later generations have seen to have had 
prophetic meaning. Aurelius Augustinus, holder of the prominent 
municipal chair of rhetoric, was brought by the circumstances of his 
life and thought to face himself in shame and tears in the privacy 
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of a garden. The brief event which we call his conversion gave him 
the energy and the knowledge to understand the calamity of 410 
when it came along, and to write with intelligent hope the charter 
of a new freedom which was even then emerging into the shape of 
a world. 

This Augustine had been attracted to Milan from a small munic- 
ipality in the hinterland of Carthage. His father’s rank in the class- 
ridden society of his times was “‘curial.”” This class was everywhere 
sinking under the burden of its privileges. Its duties included that 
of making up the deficits of city government in a period of mount- 
ing imperial costs. There was a drift from the curial class, in spite 
of legislation to prevent it. No doubt Augustine’s father chose 
shrewdly in guiding his elder son into the teaching profession, and 
in particular into that branch of teaching most important for lawyers 
and statesmen, namely rhetoric. 

Augustine’s father seems to have been an irascible and sensuous 
individual, committed by custom to the pagan civic religion. His 
mother, Monica, was a patient, humorous, and saintly Christian. 
Though the son was, as a child, won by his mother’s quality of faith, 
he drifted, as a student, further and further from it, until, as a 
young teacher not yet twenty years old, he adopted the Manichaean 
religion along with some of the snobbery it involved. 

One can think of reasons for the attraction Augustine felt to the 
Manichaean religious movement at that age. The young man was 
increasingly displeased with the years of his adolescence. He was 
bound to recall that his father, whom he had lost two or three years 
before, had adopted the faith of his mother, undergoing a genuine 
rebirth of character. He was aware of the unhappiness of his 
mother as she watched her son’s learning carry him off into intellec- 
tualism. And finally there was his concubine, an obstacle to any 
marriage his mother could approve. Over against all this, the 
Manichaean teaching made an ascetic demand so strict that only 
a few, “‘the elect,” could meet it, although many, “the auditors,” 
were furnished ways of gaining vicarious merit. It appealed appar- 
ently to the teachers and the literati. In moving into the western 
Empire from the east, the cult had adopted the Jewish prophets and 
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Jesus, and some trappings of Greek astronomy and Roman ethics, 
all loosely gathered up in a religious doctrine of the cosmic civil war 
between eternal Light and eternal Darkness. 

Augustine records with all candor the motives of professional 
ambition which led him from Carthage to Rome to Milan. In Car- 
thage the political unrest of Africa communicated itself to the stu- 
dent body. Young men from the prominent families of the region 
banded together to spice their boredom with crime. They stormed 
into classrooms, disrupted lectures, brought teaching to a standstill. 
This hindrance, combined with Augustine’s growing professional 
assurance as he approached thirty, led him to Rome. There he 
found students conspiring to evade the payment of their tuition, 
and working hardship on private teachers. Fortunately a recent 
reform in 376, attributed to the poet-statesman Ausonius, had stan- 
dardized the salaries of a number of public professorships. A chair 
of rhetoric fell vacant at Milan. The officials there approached 
Symmachus, then prefect of Rome, and most aristocratic of sena- 
torial pagans, for help in finding a good man. Augustin2 presented 
himself as a candidate, was tested in a trial speech, and sent to 
Milan. 

Outwardly he may be said to have been at the height of his career 
during the four years he spent near the imperial residence. Mean- 
while the itinerary of his thought had led him beyond the pseudo- 
science of the Manichaeans. He had drifted into the eddies of 
philosophical scepticism for a time. Then, with the help of Platonic 
writings available in Latin, he had satisfied his mind concerning the 
limits of scepticism in the following terms. Doubting cannot touch 
the doubter. If I err, I am (Si fallor, sum). From this certainty, 
reason can reach out to some certainties of theology. But this is all 
still “learning, and without heart.”” With shame he compared his 


life with the lives of many unbookish and saintly people about him. 
“What ails us ?”’ he asks a friend. ‘“The unlearned start up and take 
heaven by force, and we with our learning, and without heart, lo, 


where we wallow.” 
This shame which moved Augustine’s will at the time of his con- 
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version propelled him into the crucial experiment of his life, the 
experiment of believing first, and then devoting over forty years of 
sustained effort to the work of understanding that belief. The im- 
perative crede ut intelligas runs through the vast literature of his 
second lifetime. It would be ridiculous, in the face of this literature, 
to say that the act of belief was a substitute for thought, an opiate. 
On the contrary, it was the unfailing energizer of an already highly 
trained intellect. (And it may be that the experimentalism which 
was at work in Augustine’s theological inquiries contributed some 
quality of daring to the stream of western thought which reappears, 
centuries later, in the natural sciences as the experimentalism of 
the Newtonian age.) 

When he received baptism from Bishop Ambrose in his thirty- 
third year, he actually did begin a second lifetime. From the stand- 
point of the second life he looks back upon the first as one to which 
he has died. In this sense, his account of it in the Confessions is not 
quite autobiography, for the crisis of 386 comes between the author 
and his subject; and furthermore, the second life is by comparison 
anonymous in the sense of yielding no autobiography. 

Augustine’s change of citizenship from Babylon to Jerusalem, to 
use his own political figure, took him from the imperial city of Milan 
back to the African hills. At his birthplace, after selling the family 
property, he and his companions built an experimental community 
based upon the common ownership of simple necessities and the 
forgoing of marriage, and dedicated to the life of prayer and 
study, in short a monastery, in which the ascetic motives of the 
hermits were rendered communal through the political skill and 
sense of order of a Roman mind. After this interval of three or four 
years of withdrawal, Augustine was again caught up in public af- 
fairs, this time as priest, and then as bishop, in the African seaport 
and walled city of Hippo Regius. Taking the experimental com- 
munity with him, he lived out his remaining forty years (according 
to the account of his colleague, Possidius) carrying the executive 
and polemical duties of bishop by day and devoting his evenings 
to literary work. 
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III. A Roman interprets his world 


The best known of Augustine’s writings are the Confessions, pub- 
lished early in his episcopal career as a kind of discipline in complete 
candor about his life’s motives, and the City of God, completed 
three or four years before his death, formulating his philosophy of 
history. In these, and the other writings, are frequent reflections 
upon the events already mentioned as marking Rome’s decline. 

Thus, for example, in the City of God, he recalls the prosperity 
of the time of the Emperor Constantine, to whom God granted 
“the building of a new city, partaker of the Roman Empire, as the 
daughter of Rome herself; but excluding all diabolical temples, or 
idols.” This reference is a reminder to those who blamed the 
Christians for the crisis of 410 that there had been good times under 
a Christian emperor. The rise of Constantinople is thus seen, not 
simply as the appearance of a rival and overshadower of Rome, but 
as a visible part of the emerging structure of Christendom. 

With regard to the unrest in Africa, one finds an indirect com- 
ment in the Confessions in terms of the lawlessness of the students 
of Carthage. These organized student criminals called themselves 
Eversores—the “Overturners’’— and so invited Augustine’s judg- 
ment that “they were rightly called overturners, since they had 
themselves been first overturned and perverted.” And relating this 
disorder to God’s order in history, he writes: “they think they do 
it unpunished, whereas they are punished with the very blindness 
whereby they do it.” 

Here in this example we come upon a luminous expression of 
Augustine’s general view of history as a theodicy. Evil is histori- 
cal, not natural; it begins in time in the free acts of moral wills. “It 
is not the thing to which we fall, but our fall that is evil: that is, 
* “Let none 
therefore seek the efficient cause of an evil will.’ Augustine thus 
frees himself from the natural pessimism of much ancient thought, 


we fall to no evil natures, but against nature’s order.’ 


and yet his natural optimism is coupled with an historical pessimism 
intenser than the ancient pessimism, because its principle is at the 
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center of human nature, in the free will, not at a distance, in a Mani- 
chaean Kingdom of Darkness or a Neoplatonic Matter. 

Concerning Bishop Ambrose, whom he came to know soon after 
arriving in Milan, Augustine writes in the Confessions: ‘that man 
of God received me as a father.” “I began to love him, at first in- 
deed not as a teacher of the truth .. . but as a person kind towards 
myself.’’ Some years later, when Augustine was withdrawn into his 
monastic community in the hills of Africa, he received news of the 
courage of Bishop Ambrose in confronting the Emperor Theo- 
dosius with his iniquity, and of the humility of the Emperor in 
repentance. Years later, in the City of God, the sentence was written 
concerning Theodosius: “What was there ever more memorable 
than that religious humility of his.” 

In writing the City of God, Augustine had Alaric in mind more 
explicitly than Stilicho, to be sure. He had been urged by a prom- 
inent judge, Marcellinus, to write the Christian diagnosis of Rome’s 
decline. Thus we find him referring to the events of 410 with the 
reminder that “‘all the spoil, murder, burning, violence, and afflic- 
tion, that in this fresh calamity fell upon Rome, were nothing but 
the ordinary effects following the custom of war. But that which 
was so unaccustomed, that the savage nature of the barbarians 
should put on a new shape and appear so merciful, that it would 
make choice of great and spacious churches, to fill with such as it 
meant to show pity on. . . this is due to the name of Christ.” 

The vast mixture of cultures in the Empire, of which the encoun- 
ter of Stilicho and Alaric, and the ensuing massacres of the foreign- 
born in Italy were a reminder—this diversity of peoples within a 
unity of empire—led Augustine to contrast two sorts of unity, that 
of “the city of this world” and that of “the city of God.” The 
former tries to enforce an obvious uniformity. The latter is tolerant 
of all external differences, since its principle of unity is in the heart 
of each individual person. ‘Love of God maketh Jerusalem, love 
of the world maketh Babylon. Wherefore let each one question 
himself as to what he loveth, and he shall find of which he is a citi- 
zen.” The “celestial society while it is here on earth, increases itself 
out of all languages, being unconcerned by the different temporal 
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languages that are made; yet not breaking, but observing their 
diversity in divers nations, so long as they tend unto the preserva- 
tion of earthly peace, and do not oppose the adoration of one 
God alone.”’ 

In this variety of ways Augustine delineated in the world of his 
time the principles of the coming world. His experience was an 
epitome of his world. His inner crisis was prophetic of the outer 
crisis of his world. By virtue of it, the same facts which were 
opaque to many, telling a dreary story of declining times, became 
for Augustine translucent, disclosing outlines of an ascent as well. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of William Capers, Bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, 1846-1855, hangs in the library of the Candler 
School of Theology. This delightful little (9x10% in.) head in oils 
was painted in Savannah in February 1821 by the New England 
miniature artist Nathaniel Jocelyn. A fuller account of the portrait 
and its painter has been published in THe Emory UNIVERSITY 
QuarTERLy, III, 3 (October 1947), pp. 166-8. William Capers 
was on terms of intimacy with the leaders of the Methodist Church 
who lived in Oxford, Georgia—Andrew, Longstreet, George F. 
Pierce, et al—and he established his residence in the college town 
from 1840 to 1842. In 1843 his daughter Susan married George 
W. W. Stone, °42, Professor of Mathematics. 





The Marshall Plan and After 


By WILLEM J. R. THORBECKE 


Dr. Thorbecke has recently left Emory to become Director of the Washing- 
ton Research and Information Center of the National Committee for Free 
Europe. The article here printed grew out of observations made last summer 
when the writer, aided by a joint grant from the Carnegie Foundation and 
Emory University, traveled among the Marshall Plan countries to note their 
progress in political and economic recovery. 


NE OF THE FIRST things that strikes a European on his return 
O to the old continent is that the Atlantic Pact has not found 
as enthusiastic a response as we, over here, thought it would. True, 
it did allay the worst fears, and help overcome a latent hysteria. It 
was generally felt, however, that the teeth put into the pact were 
only milk teeth, no match for the fangs of the Russian bear. Fur- 
thermore, most Europeans did not attach a decisive importance to 
the pact, because, in their opinion, a Russian armed attack does not 
constitute the most acute danger at present. The real threat, to 
them, lies in a Russian attempt to achieve its aims without resorting 
to war. The greatest menace seems to Europeans to be the cold 
war, with its subversive endeavors at communist infiltration. For 
this reason, the Marshall Plan, with its concerted efforts to increase 
living standards in order to keep poverty and insecurity, and with 
it communism, at bay, holds a much greater and more direct promise 
for the peoples of Europe. 

The unanimous opinion in Western Europe is that the first 
eighteen months of the Marshall Plan, under the dynamic leadership 
of Mr. Paul Hoffman, and the local supervision of a group of ex- 
ceptionally able and competent American business and professional 
men, were a complete success. As Mr. Hoffman stated in an article 
in the New York Times Sunday Magazine of November 13, 1949, 
communism has been contained and inflation checked. Simultane- 
ously hope and confidence have been restored, and normalcy, at least 
outwardly, reéstablished. 

The nations of Western Europe are grateful to the United States, 
but they have not sufficiently realized that last year’s progress was 
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almost entirely due to the tremendous stimulus of the Marshall aid, 
which had been poured into their countries at the rate of $570,000 
per hour. 

The respective governments have been only too much inclined 
to assume credit for this progress for themselves. With their eyes 
on the coming elections, they have omitted to explain to their peo- 
ples the as yet artificial nature of the present achievements. Neither 
have they sufficiently impressed upon them the imperative need for 
crucial efforts of their own, without which the end of the Marshall 
assistance in 1952 will irrevocably result in a disastrous economic 
crisis. 

Some Europeans may believe that because America has decided 
to help rebuild Europe, she will feel compelled to continue to do 
so even after 1952. Judging by the present temper of Congress, 
this seems highly improbable. Had it not been for the news that 
Russia possesses the atom bomb, it is doubtful whether the com- 
bined appropriations for European defense and the Economic Re- 
construction Program would have been saved in the nick of time 
with only a 10% cut in the Marshall funds. There is little doubt 


that after 1952 the countries of Western Europe will have to stand 
on their own feet. 


In this light, Mr. Hoffman’s stern warning that the Marshall 
Plan cannot succeed unless Europe helps itself, was correct. It was 
also necessary. For what Western Europe lacks most is a European 
spirit. Among certain groups there is a genuine desire for European 
unification, as expressed in the meetings of the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg, but this effort found only a feeble response among the 
governments. The O.E.E.C., the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Coéperation, which is the governmental body whose task it 
is to implement Western Europe’s economic integration, has fallen 
short of its objectives. Eighty per cent of its activities has been 
devoted to dividing the Marshall funds among the participating 
countries, twenty per cent to questions of investment, leaving noth- 
ing for the most urgent problem of European economic integration. 

The task ahead is arduous and long, and demands every ounce 
of energy and every minute of the available time before the dead- 
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line of 1952. The efforts of the Benelux countries, of France and 
Italy, and lately of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, to form customs 
unions are hopeful symptoms in the right direction. The attempts 
to pull down the tariff barriers between these countries are undoubt- 
edly gratifying, but they will not lead to practical results unless all 
existing quota and monetary restrictions are also abolished. With- 
out general monetary convertibility the ultimate goal cannot be 
reached. This ultimate goal can only be the creation of: 


one large, open, Western European market, permitting mass 
production ; 


an industrial center that will assume its place between the Amer- 
ican and Russian industrial conglomerates; and 


the establishment of a corresponding Western European power 
center as nucleus for Europe’s defense. 


The difficulties that beset such an undertaking are great. The 
original idea that a gradual economic integration might pave the 
way for a subsequent political unification has proved to be imprac- 


ticable. European officials designated to prepare such economic 
integration have come to the conclusion that they cannot bring their 
task to a successful end before an adequate political framework has 
been set up on the highest government levels. In its task of build- 
ing a Western European unity the O.E.E.C. is therefore confronted 
with political as well as economic obstacles. 

One of these is the delicate and difficult problem of Germany’s 
integration into Western Europe as a free and equal partner. Most 
countries on the continent do realize that Western Germany forms 
the industrial heart of Western Europe, and that without the closest 
coéperation with Germany Europe’s reconstruction will be doomed. 
The first steps have been taken: Germany has joined the O.E.E.C., 
and is likely to be admitted to the Council of Europe. This is still 
a long way off from an unfettered exchange of French iron and Ger- 
man coal, which is needed to create that industrial and power center 
of which the Rhine-Ruhr-Saar basin is the natural core. France 
originally favored a continental unification, if she had been given 
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control. Being unable to obtain this control, she demanded guaran- 
tees against German aggression, and restrictions of her industrial 
output. France’s latest move is a renewed appeal for integration 
of Western Europe under her leadership. 


Britain too poses various problems. Britain considers a free Ger- 
many a dangerous future competitor in industry. She would like to 
continue the supervision over German steel interests granted her 
under the occupation, and prefers to postpone a German settlement 
until the, presumably distant, day of a general agreement with 
Russia. 

In other respects also British and continental European interests 
are opposed. There is Britain’s view on defense behind the Channel 
as compared to France’s “offensive defensive,’ envisaging thrusts 
beyond the Rhine in case of a Russian attack. More important, 
there is a structural difference between Britain and the countries on 
the continent. England is paying for her social services out of her 
exports, the others have mostly paid for them out of their income. 
Consequently, the absolute necessity for Britain to increase her ex- 
ports, as expressed in the “export or die” slogan, is to her a factor 
of greater urgency than to the other countries. It is this necessity 
to export which is directly responsible for the devaluation of the 
pound, which the other countries were forced to follow, and which 
led to a premature and too drastic devaluation of their respective 
currencies. 

Finally England has gone farther on the way of socialization 
than the continental countries, and she is less likely to find a com- 
mon basis for free-enterprise-collaboration with these countries 
than the latter would be able to establish on the continent. This is 
exemplified by the difficult negotiations of last July, when England 
could only agree to a 25% convertibility, while the other countries 
would have been willing to reach a much higher percentage among 
themselves. 

In order to overcome these and similar difficulties the European 
countries are now trying a new approach towards the goal of unifi- 
cation of all Western Europe as envisaged by the Marshall Plan. 
On the advice of the United States an intermediary stage of regional 
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unification is now being contemplated between France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Italy, and eventually also Switzerland and Western 
Germany. Britain, in order to do her share in contributing to the 
final success of the Marshall Plan, has not only proposed to reduce 
her trade restrictions by 50% (though discriminations against hard 
currencies are maintained), but, for the first time, Sir Stafford 
Cripps has expressed his government’s willingness to recognize 
separate regional agreements on the continent. 

This represents a considerable step forward. If France is to take 
the lead in concluding such agreements, this will make it easier for 
her to come to an understanding with Germany. A continental 
group, once established, will be able to negotiate with the sterling 
bloc on a basis of greater equality, and pave the way to a sounder 
future collaboration. And through this collaboration a too great 
preponderance of France on the continent may be checked in its turn. 

Regional integration can be more readily achieved on the con- 


tinent on account of a greater prevalence of free enterprise there. 
Consequently economic unification will result from the codrdination 
of private interests, rather than through codperation of govern- 


ments receiving their cue from the British Labour government. A 
tendency to revert to prewar cartel agreements, and to base eco- 
nomic integration principally upon a community of interest between 
the steel, coal, chemical, and other major vested interests should, 
however, be avoided. 

All these attempts to achieve a larger measure of Western Eu- 
ropean integration will contribute towards an increased productivity 
of which Europe is greatly in need. By reducing the unnecessary 
multiplication of industries in various countries, and only maintain- 
ing industries which can operate under favorable conditions, pro- 
duction costs can be considerably lowered, and trade and especially 
exports increased. 

In this connection, E.C.A. officials have made some useful sug- 
gestions. They stress the necessity of intensifying trade between 
Western and Eastern Europe. The traditional exchange of indus- 
trial goods from the West against raw materials and foodstuffs 
from the East should be resumed. They say that Polish coal and 
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Rumanian wheat can only find a market in Western Europe, and 
that economic necessities will prove stronger than the artificial bar- 
riers erected by Soviet Russia. This would be correct but for the 
Russian efforts to build up a complementary economy within the 
satellite states. With industries in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
elsewhere counterbalancing the agrarian production of the other 
countries, a closed economy is being established among the satellites 
deliberately aimed at reducing the possibilities of an Inter-European 
East-West trade. 

E.C.A. officials also urge the Marshall countries to exert their 
maximum efforts to sell more to America. At the same time, they 
suggest a further lowering of American tariffs, a more elastic inter- 
pretation of these tariffs, and they publicly call upon Americans to 
buy more in Europe. European governments are taking this advice 
to heart. Special government agencies have been instructed to study 
American marketing, selling methods, publicity, etc. They have 
warned their businessmen that although exports to former markets 
might be easier, and sometimes more profitable, it is their duty to 
explore all existing possibilities of the dollar-area markets. Never- 
theless, other experts doubt whether the dollar shortage could be 
effectively overcome in this way. They point out that Europe will 
be unable for a long time to compete with American mass produc- 
tion. Europe will have to concentrate on the production of quality 
goods. For various industries in the different countries, however, 
it will be difficult to fulfill the requirements of standardization of 
the American market. Their conclusion is that increased European 
sales in America, coupled with efforts to attract a regular stream of 
American tourists, will help to relieve the dollar shortage, but is 
not likely to fill the gap by 1952, and reverse the trend that has 
existed since 1919 of a continuous passive trade balance with 
America. 

European countries used to finance the excess of their imports 
from the U. S. over their exports to America by means of revenue 
from investments all over the world. These assets, already partly 
liquidated between the two world wars, were wiped out during the 
last war that bled Europe white. A partial reéstablishment of these 
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investments abroad seems to Western European countries another 
logical way of overcoming the dollar deficit. The recent agreement 
reached between the Netherlands and Indonesia, for instance, may 
regain some of the lost investments in the Far East, but this is not 
sufficient. Strenuous efforts in other directions will have to be made. 

All this, however, takes time. And time is running short. 1952 
is approaching with a dollar deficit variously estimated at from one 
to two billion dollars. This, then, is the most acute problem of the 
entire Marshall experiment, a problem which is the more realistic 
because there is a limit to what the European countries can achieve. 

Rugged nationalism, language barriers, and century-old traditions 
cannot be overcome by economic methods alone. The Western 
European countries have been lagging behind in their efforts. Amer- 
ica’s warning was timely, but she cannot and will not resort to the 
extreme of forcing the issue and imposing her will. 

Europe will need more time, and America cannot be expected to 
continue paying after 1952. This is the dilemma. Together they 
will have to devise a solution to prevent a depression in 1952 when 
the Marshall Plan comes to an end. 

Under the impact of the Marshall Plan, Russia’s influence in 
Western Europe has been receding. The Kremlin turns its attention 
to the East with a view to consolidating its inordinate gains in Asia. 
But no one can guarantee that Russia will not reopen the offensive 
in Europe under more favorable conditions, when an economic crisis 
may weaken the forces of resistance to communism. 

The crucial time is 1952. In American government circles and 
among E.C.A. officials much constructive thought is being given to 
the means of turning this dangerous corner. Many Europeans who 
look ahead have equally reached some tentative ideas of their own. 
Their thinking goes somewhat along the following lines: 

The communist danger at Europe’s back door has caused the 

Western European countries to adopt new social trends to the 

left. Though welfare state legislation, government inteference, 

and gradual nationalization are not conducive to favoring an all- 


out effort of private enterprise, they have become political musts, 
and are there to stay. 
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In the world-wide struggle between capitalism and communism 
it is, however, highly desirable to strengthen the basis of free 
enterprise in the European countries. European i:cegration 
should, therefore, not be based solely on codperation between 


similarly orientated leftist governments, but also on free collab- 
oration of private interests all over the world. To insure this 
free collaboration, a period of uninterrupted development and 
continued expansion will be necessary after 1952. For any free 
enterprise system expansion is a conditio sine qua non. Not the 
kind of expansion that consists in raiding each others markets, but 
the expansion that adds new markets to the already existing ones. 


Such expansion can be achieved by directing the common efforts 
of the democracies towards the agricultural and industrial devel- 
opment of the resources of large underdeveloped areas like the 
African continent. 


In other words, Europeans favor Point 4 of President Truman’s 
inaugural address, which they view as a possible new departure of 
great significance. Neealess to say, they don’t view Point 4 as an- 
other “give-away plan,” but they see in the offer of American tech- 
nical and scientific knowledge the starting point of important inter- 
national ventures of a private-enterprise nature involving no further 
burdens for the American taxpayer. Capital should come from 
private sources; at most the American government might undertake 
to guarantee some of the initial capital outlay, as was suggested in 
the House of Representatives. 

If they think, among several other possibilities, in the first place 
of Africa, it is because the black continent offers great opportunities 
for joint undertakings in which private interests of America, the 
British Commonwealth, and European countries can all participate. 

The building of dams and modern power stations on the Congo, 
at Stanley Falls, Ubangi, and Victoria Falls are beyond the capacity 
of individual companies and demand international codperation. The 
same can be said of the French plan for the irrigation of the Sahara. 
The execution of projects which are now being studied may change 
the Sahara within ten years into a region as fertile as California, 
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and as it was in the times of the Romans, whose richest granaries 
were situated in North Africa. Here too international codperation 
can only be welcome. 

Then there is the need for building connecting railway systems 
from the Cape to Cairo and from Angola on the Atlantic to Beira 
on the Indian Ocean with numerous feeders; for motor roads, as 
the projected 3000 miles autostrada from Nigeria to Kenya; for 
an extension of air lines; for several modern harbors; for large- 
scale exploitation of mineral resources, as iron, copper, chromium, 
lead, uranium, coal, etc.; for the mechanization of agriculture, as 
introduced in Kenya, which boasts the second largest mechanized 
agriculture of the world, only second to the U. S., but for which 
individual countries no longer have sufficient financial means. 

American companies which already operate in Liberia can find 
unlimited fields of further interests in codperation with others, be- 
cause the demands for technical assistance, for material and ma- 
chinery of all kinds will be nearly inexhaustible. 

No mention is made of the much more daring plan of the German 
engineer Sérgel to build a dam from Gibraltar to Tangier, which, 
if completed, would form the greatest source of power in the entire 
world and reclaim new lands as large as France, a plan which soon 
will be submitted to the United Nations. 

But reverting to immediate possibilities, the advantages of joint 
undertakings for the development of Africa’s resources are obvious: 


1. If projects are prepared well ahead of time (that is, right now), 
they may have sufficiently advanced by 1952 to counteract the 
end of the Marshall Plan and to restore confidence at this criti- 
cal juncture. 


. The plan will supplement the European export drive to the U. S. 
Instead of trying to capture from the Americans part of their 
home market and their South American outlets, Europe and the 
British Commonwealth will join America in an effort to open up 
new markets in Africa. 


3. Such codperation between the Western democracies is bound to 
lead to an all-round revival of free enterprise. If the 350 
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million people of the West combine their material resources, and 
pool their organizing power and creative foresight, they will be 
able to prove the supremacy of their system to the other 1700 
million people in the world. 


. European participation in American companies, or American 
participation in European, or the formation of mixed companies 
will provide Europe with the much-needed opportunity of build- 
ing up new foreign investments. 


. The plan will help raise the standards of living in Europe as well 
as in Africa, and win over to our side the populations whom the 
Russians already consider sure candidates for communism, like 
all the other poor people in the world. 


. It will be a vindication of our belief in free enterprise. It will 
be more. This plan can become the living proof of America’s 
capacity to assume world leadership in the cause of peace with- 
out resorting to imperialistic schemes. 


All this does not remove Western Europe’s obligation to lay the 
foundation of their own prosperity now by tearing down trade bar- 
riers and lifting trade restrictions, by increasing exports to the 
U. S. and opening her frontiers to inter-European trade. The Afri- 
can plan, and similar consequent ventures, are meant to supplement 
the magnificent undertaking of the American people to put Europe 


back on her feet; and as a measure of protection against communism 
by bridging over the critical period after the end of the Marshall 
Plan. 

It demands one more major effort—this time not by the American 
government but by private interests in all Western democracies. It 


must never come to the point that the sacrifice of billions of Ameri- 
can dollars was wasted. Present expectations must not be followed 
by disappointment after 1952; hopes must not be dashed then, be- 
cause democracy, in this case, may suffer an irreparable reverse in 
its fight against communism. 

For this crowning effort Europe is once more looking towards 
the United States for initiative and guidance. Forgetting their past 
absolute sovereignty, the countries of the old continent must put 
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Europe above any national consideration. Greater issues are at 
stake than the survival of individual states. We are fighting for 
the very existence of our Western civilization. During the last 
hundred years it was safeguarded by the Pax Britannica. Now the 
curtain is rising on a new era, the era of the Pax Americana. 





A Bachelor Scholar’s Protest 


By CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


I envy not the moon-fed slave to love; 

His sighs and his successes meet my scorn. 

I think him stupid with his cane and glove 
And with his weary cheer at early morn. 

I bear his talk of orchids and of song, 

Of favors won, of tender bits of chat, 

Of how he throve in bliss a whole week long, 
Of how he pleased with this or hoped for that. 
I know how much he pities other men 

Who forswear love and shun the rose-vine nook, 
Who bow before routine or serve the pen, 
With pagan worship for its offspring book. 

I hate the love-sick cad with all my might, 
And curse the teasing thought that he is right. 





Ellen Glasgow in Retrospect 
By H. Biair Rouse 


H. Blair Rouse, Assistant Professor of English, as his field of specialization has 
chosen the development of American prose fiction. 


LLEN ANDERSON GHOLSON GLASGOW, distinguished American 
EK novelist, was born on April 22, 1874, in Richmond, Virginia, 
and died on November 21, 1945, in the house in Richmond to which 
she had come with her family when she was a child and in which she 
had lived throughout most of her life. In that span of seventy-one 
years she lived a life full in its valued friendships and rewarding 
associations as well as ultimately rich in worldly recognition. Yet 
her life was richer still in the intellectual and imaginative achieve- 
ment of the literary artist. 

Of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian and Cavalier Episcopalian ancestry, 
born in the Virginia of the post-bellum days of hardship, Miss Glas- 
gow grew up in a South just beginning to recover from the prostra- 
tion of the Civil War. Her family’s position in the society of Rich- 
mond and the South was that which would naturally lead to her 
debut at a St. Cecilia’s Ball in Charleston and, more importantly, 
to an early realization of noblesse oblige. Yet in other respects her 
childhood and youth were very different from those of most young 
ladies of her station. Delicate health and an antipathy toward 
the customary educational methods of her time resulted in her very 
irregular formal education or attendance in the private schools 
where she was from time to time enrolled. Perhaps Ellen Glasgow 
was very nearly self-educated through reading, both wide and in- 
tensive, and through the keen observation and intelligent considera- 
tion of all that came within her experience. 

She began to create stories very early. Perhaps one should not 
be surprised to learn that her first novel was begun and very largely 
completed when she was only eighteen, although its revision was 
interrupted by her mother’s death. Hence the novel was not pub- 
lished until she was twenty-three. Then it appeared anonymously, 
for Ellen Glasgow did not wish to incur the disapproval of those 
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who would regard such activity as freakish behavior unbecoming a 
young lady; nor did she relish the meaningless praise of those who 
would compliment her chiefly because of the apparent novelty of her 
accomplishment. Ultimately the veil of anonymity was dropped, 
but not without the resultant misunderstanding and disapproval 
which she had anticipated. Indeed, Ellen Glasgow was never wholly 
free of the disapproval and the incomprehension of many Virginians. 

With the exception of the five years from 1911 to 1916 spent in 
residence in New York, of journeys abroad, and of summers in 
New England in her later years, Miss Glasgow lived all her life in 
the old house at One West Main Street in Richmond. There she 
wrote the novels which brought her distinction and respect as one 
of the South’s most eminent daughters; there she entertained the 
great, the near-great, and those others for whom the accolade of 
her acceptance was a high reward. 


In time came national recognition of her achievement: election 
to the Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at William and Mary Col- 
lege, honorary degrees from the University of Richmond and the 
University of North Carolina, The Saturday Review of Literature 


special award for “Distinguished Service to American Literature”’ 
in 1941, and in 1942 the Pulitzer Prize for her novel, Jn This Our 
Life, a rather belated granting of this award after numerous occa- 
sions when her work had been passed over for the inferior work 
of others. 

Ellen Glasgow took part in the social and intellectual life of 
Richmond to the extent that her work and her health permitted. 
Increasing deafness complicated this side of her life. Yet she seems 
never to have allowed any obstacles to hinder her active participa- 
tion in humanitarian enterprises, especially the work of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Such, in brief outline, were the outward evidences of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s life. Yet it may be more truly said that hers was the life of 
the spirit, of the intellect, and of the shaping creative imagination. 
Of that life, the monument of her eminence and achievement is the 
row of novels which are so important a portion of our literary 
heritage. 
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The rise and fall of literary reputations, while not wholly unpre- 
dictable, is likely to be rather uncertain. The rediscovery of Her- 
man Melville and Henry James is by now familiar to many readers 
beyond the limited circles of specialists. On the other hand, the 
eclipse of other once widely-read novelists may not be so apparent. 
It may yet be too soon to know what is to be the fate of Ellen Glas- 
gow’s novels. In 1949 only three of her books were available 
through the regular publisher’s channels. These were 4 Certain 
Measure, a collection of her critical writings, and the two novels, 
Vein of Iron and In This Our Life. It would appear that Miss 
Glasgow, though respected, may not be very extensively read at 
present. 

Nor has critical concern with Ellen Glasgow in the past decade 
shown a very enlightened awareness of her significance for Ameri- 
can fiction. Bracketed often with Edith Wharton and Willa Cather, 
Miss Glasgow’s name has turned up from time to time in comment 
on American fiction, perhaps too often with a somewhat deprecating 
touch, too often with a suggested relegation to the limbo of women 
novelists of an older fashion. During the past decade there were 
flurries of critical attention on three occasions: the publication of 
In This Our Life in 1941 and the subsequent Pulitzer award, the 
publication of 4 Certain Measure in 1943, and her death in 1945. 
In This Our Life, her last novel, while received favorably by most 
reviewers, was not generally understood nor appreciated, a cause of 
much disappointment to the novelist. Serious attention has been 
accorded her work from time to time in scholarly writings, and, in- 
creasingly, aspirants for the M.A. and Ph.D. have been turning 
their attention to her substantial body of work. 

Ellen Glasgow’s first novel, The Descendant, appeared in 1897, 
her second, Phases of an Inferior Planet, in 1898. These books were 
evidently apprentice work and are likely to hold little interest now. 
They were significant, however, for Miss Glasgow’s subsequent 
development as an artist in fiction, since they showed her concern for 
her craft even though in style they have been clearly surpassed 
by her later work. Moreover, in choice of themes and subjects, 
she was deeply serious. In these respects both novels exhibited 
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the influence of the author’s extensive thinking upon those prob- 
lems of biological and social science which held the attention of 
serious-minded men and women in the latter nineteenth century. 
Sombre in tone, in philosophy they inclined toward a pessimism 
which would face despair without surrender to it and would elevate 
ironic fortitude to the rank of one of the highest virtues. Both 
books were pertinently concerned with problems of environment and 
heredity, as well as with those questions of class, caste, and religion 
with which thoughtful men and women were struggling in those 
closing years of Victoria’s reign. 

Though the style of these early works was simple and clear for 
the most part, characterization was not entirely successful and plot- 
ting was too often evidently contrived rather than the natural out- 
growth of the lives of the people. Yet these books were not ama- 
teurish efforts, nor were they so received when they first appeared. 
There was some hesitation shown by a few critics, who were doubt- 
ful about what seemed to be the author’s concern with morbid and 
unpleasant matters. Though The Descendant appeared anony- 
mously, a reviewer in The Critic guessed that the author was a 
woman “‘by the presence of certain delicacies of insight such as no 
man could be expected to exhibit.’’ Clearly, he did not realize that 
the author was a Virginia lady of some twenty-three years. Though 
Miss Glasgow held these two earliest novels in low esteem in later 
years, they must not be despised in any examination of her further 
development as an author. Readers of Barren Ground would not 
be surprised by this sentence: ‘A stiff wind was rising westward, 
blowing over stretches of meadow-land that had long since run to 
waste, a scarlet tangle of sumac and sassafras.”’ But it occurred in 
the first paragraph of The Descendant. There was vivid, colorful 
nature description and a hint of the concern with waste, whether of 
land or men, which was later so often to be the target of her slash- 
ing attacks. The remainder of that paragraph was somewhat too 
strained, too much the result of an effort to startle with a shocking 
image, writing somewhat reminiscent of Stephen Crane in his less 
happy and more arty efforts. 

The Voice of the People, published in 1900, may be read as the 
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first work in Ellen Glasgow’s “social history of Virginia.’ This 
novel and the best of those which followed told of Virginia scenes 
and characters; they were the product of the intelligently imagina- 
tive use of material which the author understood with her heart 
as well as with her mind, the result of first-hand observation and 
experience. Yet these books differed sharply from many which had 
been written by other Southern writers after the Civil War as well 
as from many of the more popular works of the first decade of this 
century. For Ellen Glasgow refused to write sentimental romances, 
exploiting the Commonwealth, its people, and its history for the 
sake of a story having little relation to reality. When she erred in 
departing from her realistic or satiric interpretation of Southern 
social life and history, she did not descend into shallow sentimen- 
tality ner into an avoidance of unpleasant truths, an ostrich-like 
practice which she described as “evasive idealism.” The Romance 
of a Plain Man (1909) and The Miller of Old Church (1911) 
were further evidence of Miss Glasgow’s interest in the rise of the 
lower classes in the South in political and social importance. The 
Battle-Ground (1902) and The Deliverance (1904) also revealed 
this interest, although they were more specifically devoted to the 
Civil War and its aftermath of Reconstruction. 

In Virginia, which was published in 1913, Ellen Glasgow made 
what was up to that time her most brilliant and piercing interpreta- 
tion of Virginia society and especially of the Virginia lady. Not 
again until the appearance of The Romantic Comedians in 1926 and 
They Stooped to Folly in 1929 was she to exhibit so tellingly her 
gift for biting, ironic thrust, for wielding the rapier of cutting satire 
in her social criticism. Yet her “portrait of a lady” is by no means 
a merciless one, for it is compounded of pity and comprehension as 
well as irony. 


Virginia Pendleton was the product of a tradition and a system 
of feminine education which ‘‘was founded upon the simple theory 
that the less a girl knew about life, the better prepared she would be 
to contend with it.” This training formed part of Virginia’s mental 
and emotional pattern, together with that “evasive idealism” which 
controlled the lives of her parents and to which the young girl was 
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almost inevitably a victim. Of, the girl’s father, the Reverend 
Gabriel Pendleton, Miss Glasgow wrote: 


Having married at twenty an idealist only less ignorant of the 
world than himself, he had, inspired by her example immedi- 
ately directed his energies towards the whitewashing of the 
actuality. Both cherished the naive conviction that to acknowl- 
edge an evil is in a manner to countenance its existence, and 
both clung fervently to the belief that a pretty sham has a more 
intimate relation to morality than has an ugly truth. Yet so 
unconscious were they of weaving this elaborate tissue of illu- 
sion around the world they inhabited that they called the men- 
tal process by which they distorted the reality, ‘taking a true 
view of life.” é 


This was the outlook of the society in which Miss Glasgow de- 
picted her lady’s pathetic fate. If any proof were needed that Ellen 
Glasgow had been an exponent of realism long before the publica- 
tion of Barren Ground in 1925, Virginia might be offered as such 
proof. 


Not only in her exposition of the Southern code of evasive ideal- 
ism and sentimentality and its insidious effect upon the lives of 
Southern women did Miss Glasgow insist on telling the truth as she 
saw it, but also in her revelation of some aspects of Southern life 
even less savory. In her unflinching portrayal of the evil in the lives 
of old Cyrus Treadwell, his spiritless wife, his Negro mistress, and 
his mulatto son, this author treated in Virginia problems too often 
avoided before and since then in less honest novels. She avoided all 
touches of the sensational, any hint of treating such matters for the 
sake of exploitation; nevertheless, she insisted upon her duty to 
speak the truth she saw. As she was to return again to her theme 
of social comedy and tragedy and to the parts played therein by 
ladies and gentlemen, so also was she to return to interpretations 
of the lives of the Negroes in the society of the upper South, notably 
in The Sheltered Life (1932) and In This Our Life (1941). Nor 
did she insist, with feminist zeal, that the white gentleman was alone 
responsible for those evil situations in which the Negro was the 
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victim; in Jn This Our Life she showed Stanley Timberlake, selfish 
and spoiled, ruining the life of a young Negro boy through her 
attempt to shove upon him the blame for a fatal automobile acci- 
dent. Miss Glasgow’s insistence upon a realistic portrayal of South- 
ern life was especially noticeable in her treatment of Negro char- 
acters. Never were they used for low comedy or for sentimental 
atmosphere. Rather they were treated with respect, often with 
admiration, as human beings having pertinent parts in the stories 
she told. On the other hand, Miss Glasgow did not go to the other 
extreme of a pseudo-humanitarian idealization of the Negro people. 
There are neither Topsies nor Uncle Toms among these characters. 

Eventually Ellen Glasgow came to be neatly labelled by critics 
and reviewers as a realist or a satirist, a Southern regionalist or a 


Virginia writer. Actually none of these labels was satisfactorily 
indicative of the true nature of her contribution to the novel. She 
was all of these in some measure yet not precisely any one of them. 
For she did not conform to a set formula or pattern; she refused to 
be typed. She did not surprise or shock her readers by peculiar or 
highly novel mannerisms, but preferred to develop a prose style of 


classic clarity and simplicity. Yet there have been those who have 
failed to observe the virtues of her artistry and the significant qual- 
ities of her fiction in a time of so much fiction either the plainly 
meretricious trash of authors who would gain attention through 
sensational methods of style or treatment, or the sincere but heavy 
amassing of sociological evidence by worshippers at the shrine of 
the naturalistic novel. As an artist in fiction Miss Glasgow was a 
nonconformist all her life. But such dissent was not easily accepted 
by the reading public or the schools of criticism. Too many readers 
want their novels and authors plainly marked, “Stimulant,” “Nar- 
cotic,” “Shake well before reading,” ‘“Take only on critic’s prescrip- 
tion.” Ellen Glasgow’s novels have not been so easy to label. Hence 
her works have too often been either damned with inaccurate praise, 
or ignored because they failed to fit any of the fashionable cate- 
gories. Lacking the violence of experimentalism in style, structure, 
or theme, these novels never received the ardent partisanship of the 
avant garde coteries. 
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Though doubtless Ellen Glasgow’s most rewarding novels are 
among those published in the past quarter-century, beginning with 
Barren Ground in 1925, it should already be evident that her work 
as a seriously important artist did not begin then. When this novel 
was hailed upon publication as the advent of realism in the South, 
the late Stuart Sherman assured readers and critics alike that real- 
ism had crossed the Potomac many years before—going North— 
with Miss Glasgow in the vanguard. Yet W. J. Cash could make 
this statement in 1940: ‘And in 1925 she produced, in ‘Barren 
Ground,’ what I judge to be the first real novel, as opposed to 
romances, the South had brought forth; certainly the first wholly 
genuine picture of the people who make up and always have made 
up the body of the South.”” Mr. Cash also mentioned Miss Glasgow 
as writing ‘“‘a long series of tales.’”’ If he had read these earlier 


novels, one may well wonder at Mr. Cash’s approach to the judg- 
ment of fiction. For the irony, satire, and realistic insistence on the 
revelation of the truth, possibly unpleasant to her fellow-Southern- 
ers, were all present and plainly evident in those earlier novels. 
What then is Ellen Glasgow’s legacy to America? Her honest, 


penetrating interpretation of Virginia social history would in itself 
be sufficient to earn her a high place among American novelists. 
Highlighted by her use of irony and the keen thrusts of her satire, 
Ellen Glasgow’s account of Virginia—and Southern—society and 
manners possessed an importance considerably beyond that of the 
detailed factual account of the historical romance. She dared to 
attack the foibles and too frequent pretensions of Southern society, 
to prick the bubbles of social folly, as well as to underline with 
slashing sweeps the tragic import of false pride, false modesty, and 
that “evasive idealism” which professed so high a code while it 
refused to admit the existence of the evil all about it. For all this 
she may never be forgiven by those readers who insist that the evils 
of a social system are sacred, and that a code of immorals must 
never be shown as it is but always in the false but attractive colors 
of what it isn’t. Not only in her comedies of manners, such as 
The Romantic Comedians and They Stooped to Folly, did she snatch 
away the veil of pretense, but repeatedly in those books which are 
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actually tragedies of manners and morals she attacked those evils, 
whether of wilful intent or of thoughtlessness, which she saw as the 
sources of so much human suffering. 

Her satire was not wholly merciless; for those who were made 
to suffer needlessly because of the evils of others or of a social sys- 
tem, Ellen Glasgow had the deepest pity. But it was a pity unmixed 
with sentimentality. Hence her realization of the inherent tragedy 
in the lives of Virginia Pendleton of Virginia, or of Jenny Blair 
Archbald and Mrs. Birdsong of The Sheltered Life, was far more 
meaningful than any weepingly sentimental treatment of their lives 
could ever have been. 

Nor were Ellen Glasgow’s novels guidebooks to the Virginia 
scene, character, or folklore. Instead, their concern was with those 
universal problems which involve the human spirit in its struggles 
through the journey of this life. Hers was far from the stock treat- 
ment of Southern or Virginia life in fiction. The moonlight was not 
so bright nor the honeysuckle so sweet, perhaps, but the torch of 
truth was brilliant which this novelist held aloft. The sword of 
General Archbald, in The Sheltered Life, seemed rather tarnished, 
as perhaps were the sash and epaulettes of his youth; the roses of 
romance and sweetly sentimental yesterdays were withered and 
shriveled for Miss Keziah, in The Miller of Old Church, for she had 
never been able to do anything she wanted to do because she was a 
Southern lady. They were withered, too, for Aunt Agatha, in They 
Stooped to Folly; she had been “ruined” and forever after immured 
in her room upstairs in her brother’s home. 

Against unnecessary suffering and waste of human life and re- 
sources, Ellen Glasgow directed the force of her satire and her more 
direct condemnation. She knew that in the nature of earthly affairs 
suffering and waste must occur, but that did not make her hatred 
less. Nor did it result in a resignation to evil and a search for solace 
in fantasy, or an assumption of an optimism unsupported by what 
she saw around her. She won the intellectual and spiritual freedom 
of a despair which could admit the possibility of defeat but not con- 
sent to surrender to it. In such surrender Miss Glasgow saw the 
essence of tragedy. She refused to bow down before the god Success 
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when he assumed the form in which he was worshipped by so many 
of her contemporaries. So Dorinda Oakley’s story, in Barren 
Ground, was not only that of the restoration of the wasted fields of 
her countryside, with her own material enrichment; this has been a 
widespread interpretation. But that story was also one of human 
defeat and destruction, and not alone that of Dorinda’s betrayer. 
Miss Glasgow saw that Dorinda learned to live gallantly, even 
rewardingly in certain respects, but without delight. Hers was the 
loss of earthly happiness, but not surrender to the implications of 
that defeat. 

Asa Timberlake, of In This Our Life, was the near counterpart 
of Dorinda Oakley in his facing of the evil facts of his existence 
and his refusal to surrender to them or to be made evil by them. He 
was not a weak individual, but perhaps the strongest character in 
the book. For it is the weak, mean, evil individual who appears to 
conquer even as he is going to his own destruction. Asa and his 
daughter, Roy, endured and survived, while Stanley, weak trouble- 
maker, and Uncle Fitzroy, rich, ill, frightened old man, were already 
lost souls without the means of finding any salvation. But Ellen 
Glasgow would not allow either herself or her readers the deceptive 
luxury and false refuge of believing that through fortitude all could 
be “‘saved.”” This was clear in the working out of the destinies of the 
main characters in Barren Ground, Vein of Iron, and In This Our 
Life. 

Ellen Glasgow was one of an honorable company of artist-novel- 
ists whose primary concern was the study and interpretation of 
human motives and relationships, of such writers as that mistress 
of the realities of human manners, Jane Austen, as Thomas Hardy, 
with whom Miss Glasgow may be compared in her kind of pessimism 
and her ironic view of man and nature, as Henry James, for whom 
form and structure and perfection in prose style were essential con- 
cerns of the novelist in the practice of his art. 

Within restricted limits, one can do little more than suggest her 
artistic achievement. One may properly comment upon her style, 
often so perfectly fitted to the particular purposes which it was in- 
tended to serve, upon her evocation of time and place, at times so 
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suggestive of Hardy and of others who made nature significantly 
an integral factor in their work rather than simply a backdrop. 
Especially may one observe her creation of characters in revealing 
thought, speech, and action. 

There are memorable character creations and scenes: old Cyrus 
Treadwell and his Negro mistress in Virginia, Miss Keziah in The 
Miller of Old Church, and Mrs. Bredalbane in The Romantic 
Comedians. There are old General Archbald of The Sheltered Life, 
looking back upon the apparent futility of his existence in the 
evening of his life, and Grandmother Fincastle, in revery re-creating 
her own life and the lives of those who have gone before her—her 
synthesis of the meaning of all such lives—in Vein of Iron. 

One may recall Ellen Glasgow’s adaptation of form, structure, 
and style to the purposes of her work: the scintillating, epigram- 
matic brilliance of the comedies of manners, such as The Romantic 
Comedians and They Stooped to Folly, the irony and the bitter- 
sweetness of that masterly tragedy of manners, The Sheltered Life, 
the bitter, scornful, and relentlessly denunciatory quality of Jn This 
Our Life. Her creative force was not wasted in vituperative wrath, 
but filled with pity for all who suffered because of human weakness 
and inhumanity. Yet not in any single factor may be found the 
key to the greatness in her art, but rather in the extent to which her 
genius made it possible for her to utilize all factors and forces in 


the creation of works possessing greatness and significance beyond 
the sum of the parts involved. Such must be the case when any 
great art is produced, and the novel at its best is great art. Ellen 
Glasgow’s best novels belong to such art. 





Liberalism and the Problem of 
the Common Good 


By Lestige W. DUNBAR 


Assistant Professor Dunbar, of the Department of Political Science, has made 
a special study of liberalism in nineteenth-century English thought with em- 
phasis on the ethical idealism of T. H. Green. 


Fi ey SENATE of the United States recently passed and sent to 
the House a bill to repeal the discriminatory tax on the inter- 
state shipment of oleomargarine. In respect to the crucial roll-call 
vote,’ it is not difficult to explain why senators voted as they did: 
with almost no noteworthy exception, the vote of each senator was 
determined by whether or not his state had a dairy industry of any 
significant size in relation to the total economy of the state. Oleo 
tax repeal has been generally considered “progressive” legislation; 
yet the opposition to it included the names of such progressives as 
Humphrey of Minnesota, Lehman of New York, Murray of Mon- 
tana, and Taylor of Idaho. In favor of the bill were to be found 
conservatives such as Bricker of Ohio, Byrd of Virginia, George of 
Georgia, and Bridges of New Hampshire. 

National policy, even in matters of greater importance than oleo 
tax repeal, is made by votes of this kind, where legislators cast their 
votes in accord with the economic or sectional interest which they 
represent and which dominates their constituencies. Southern con- 
gressmen vote against F.E.P.C.; congressmen from the Middle 
Atlantic states, against the St. Lawrence waterway; those from the 
Northwest, against statehood for Alaska; those from the prairie 
states, against legislation favoring labor. This is an old story, 
hardly worth repeating. With Alexander Hamilton, we remark 
that “every unbiassed observer may infer without danger of mistake, 
and at the same time, without meaning to reflect on either party, 
or any individuals of either party, that unfortunately passion, not 


1 The vote on the Wiley amendment, Congressional Record, Jan. 17, 1950, p. 476. The 
bill was passed by the Senate on the following day. 
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reason, must have presided over their decisions.’’* We call this tug 
of war, through which questions are decided by the preponderance 
of interest, the democratic method of majority rule. Some—and 
the most towering figure among them was Edmund Burke, who was 
no democrat at all—have warned against a process whereby legisla- 
tors merely represent the interests of their constituencies with but 
specious regard to the common interest. None, however, but a 
pathological idealist expects that the standards of legislators will 
be, in any significant number of cases, higher than expressed by the 
classic remark of Representative Joseph Martin of Massachusetts, 
that he always acts on the assumption that what is good for North 
Attleboro is good for the United States. Accept this, as we must, 
as a true description of fact, we must nevertheless inquire how, if 
at all, the common good is protected and advanced in a democracy. 

The expression “common good” (or one of its equivalents, such 
as ‘common interest” or “general welfare”) is a frequently used 
term; indeed, if one will reflect a bit, it will be realized that it would 
be extremely difficult to carry on political discourse without it. But 
what does the term mean? Politics and political theory have their 
symbols, some of which are devoid of logical content. Is the idea 
of the “common good” such a one? The preamble to the American 


Constitution states as one of the purposes of the union, “to promote 
the general welfare.’’ Who can ascertain what the general welfare 
is? Is the welfare of the Wisconsin dairy farmer provided for by 


the repeal of the oleo tax? You must answer either (a) that repeal 
of the tax was a mistake; or (b) by some abstruse process show 
that the dairy farmer really will be better off because of the repeal; 
or (c) admit that the welfare of the whole does not mean the wel- 
fare of each member of the whole. 

Such a question could be treated merely as a question of seman- 
tics; for several reasons, it seems to the writer to have also a more 
serious side. In the first place, the minds of all of us are obsessed 
by the confrontation today of Communism and the West, just as, 
in that far distant past which was the last decade, our minds and 
spirits were oppressed by the ghastly, stalking shadow of a far 


2 The Federalist, Number 50. 
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different totalitarianism. In the face of this challenge of today, 
what answer does liberalism have to the Marxist argument that 
men are so conditioned by class interest that it is impossible for any 
person to rise to a conception of common interest? Marxism prides 
itself on being the ideology of the working class, claims to purge 
society of all other elements, so that there will be but one class, and 
the government will be its agent: “a Socialist state of workers and 
peasants.’’* Communist parties in other parts of the world do in- 
deed entangle us in semantic morasses. Thus, Article 19 of the 
draft of the new Italian constitution declared that, “Schools are 
open to the people.” The accepted version reads (Article 34), 
“The school is open to all.” Substitution of the word “all” for 
“beople” was a Communist defeat, and indicated that democratic 
groups in Italy understood the peculiar meaning that the Com- 
munist party now gives to the word “people”; in its usage of the 
term it means not all the people, but the workers, peasants, and 
certain intellectuals. 


Liberalism has, however, accepted the diversity of society; lib- 


eral governments have claimed to rule in the interest of all classes. 
It is the problem of this essay to examine how traditional liberalism 
has sought to define what is the common good in societies where, as is 
natural, interests are many and diverse. How can a multitude of per- 
sons and groups existing under diverse fabrics of interest have a 
single good? Yet the assumption of a common good is one of the 
marks distinguishing traditional liberalism—the classic liberalism 
of the 18th and 19th centuries—from the class theory of the Com- 
munists or the race theory of the Fascists. Is it possible to concep- 
tualize the assumption in terms realistic enough to be defensible? 
There is a second reason for feeling the importance of this ques- 
tion, which differs from the first only by a shift of emphasis. Ethical 
theory has for centuries debated the old question that divided Soc- 
rates and the Sophists: is there a true morality, sovereign over all 
men of good will, or is morality but a convention, created as well 
as honored by social practice? For our purposes, it is again most 


8U.S.S.R. Constitution (1936), Art. I. 
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instructive to take the case of the Marxist. Engels, in his Anti- 
Diihring, asks the question, 


Which [morality] is then the true one? Not one of them, in 
the sense of having absolute validity ; but certainly the morality 
which contains the maximum of durable elements is the one 
which, in the present, represents the overthrow of the present, 
represents the future; that is, the proletarian.‘ 


These sentences can be regarded as sound Marxist theory. Two 
basic propositions are contained in the passage quoted. First, there 
is no moral value which is independent of time and place and con- 
dition, no abiding “natural law”; moral values are historical, i.e., 
are relative to and qualified by the needs of an age. Second, mo- 
rality is determined by class interest. There is thus a proletarian 
morality and a bourgeois morality, and these will represent the 
manner in which these economic classes rationalize their economic 
positions, and convert what they do and think as a matter of business 
into moral imperatives. There will be other “moralities” too, be- 
cause even Marx recognized that other classes coexisted beside 
these two great ones. Class interest becomes the standard of right 
and wrong. The problem of this essay is not the problem of decid- 
ing whether there is or is not the possibility of universal moral 
values, or whether all morality is conventional. It is necessary to 
see, however, that the question, “Is there a true common good for 
our political community ?”’ is a perfectly analogous problem, unless 
politics and morality are not comparable. 

Significantly perhaps, the assumption of a common good consid- 
erably antedates the origin of national states. In the Middle Ages 
no belief is more pervasive both in the educated and the popular 
mind than the notion of “community,” growing from the earlier 
“folk” consciousness. One cannot have insight into the character 
of medieval life without gaining the understanding that, although 
states and political controls, as we know them, were almost non- 
existent, there was ““community,” and from it grew stable and bind- 
ing relations that gave cohesiveness to men’s lives. The sense of 
community which bound together medieval societies was predicated 


*English translation (1935), p. 108. 
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on a common feeling of possessing and belonging—at the same 
time holding and being held by a law which was largely customary 
and an economic order based on status and mutual recognition of 
privilege; and all alike were children of the same divine Parent, 
sharing in the caritas of the New Testament. This sense of com- 
munity was the medieval expression of the idea of common good. 
It identified the common weal and woe with that of the individual 
or family, it saw the fabric of society as a mantle, warming and 
protecting the individual lives which it covered. Aquinas tells us 
that ‘‘all those particular benefits which men can procure for them- 
selves, such as riches, or gain, or health, or skill, or learning, must 


be directed to the good of the community;’”* but it is necessary too 


that this good be vivified and informed and directed by the vision 
of ‘‘the blessed life which is promised us in heaven.” 

Liberalism is not an old viewpoint; hardly does it antedate the 
middle of the 17th century. It has had to construct a belief and a 
theory of the common good without the aid of the authority of a 
universally accepted interpretation of divine law under which human 
society can be directed. It has based its conception of a good life 


on the social needs of man. Research has shown that, though men, 
for emotional comfort and community integration, everywhere 
establish political authorities, men in simple societies are also 
capable of governing their lives and intercourse by law or custom 
that has no other origin than the social needs of the people con- 
cerned;° it is only in complex and nervous societies that law is pri- 
marily the kind of law which we call legislation or decree. Within, 
however, the true communities of a modern society—the family, 
the neighborhood, the school district—activity and conduct are 
directed and regulated not by command, but by a mutual apprecia- 
tion of the needs of the community, a recognition of common inter- 
est spontaneous in its origin and largely voluntary in its sanctions. 
It may well be that the habituation gained through living in accord 
with community conceptions of the common good in these small 
societies is the principal factor which produces the habit of obedience 


5 On Princely Government, Bk. I, ch. xv. 


® Cf. Bronislaw Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society (1932); Eugen 
Ehrlich, “Sociology of Law,” Harvard Law Review (1922), Vol. 36, p. 130. 
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to the law in our larger, political societies. At any rate, it is clear 
that no free society can exist if law is obeyed primarily because to 
disobey will incur the compulsion of force. Where obedience to law 
does not rest upon a deep-seated wish on the part of most of the 
citizens to preserve the political community and its government, no 
free society and perhaps no long-enduring government is possible. 
We have a healthy society where there is voluntary submission by 
the great majority of men to custom and to codes of loyalty and 
friendship which have no external compulsion attached to them. 

It was on the basis of some such reflection as this that the Eng- 
lish Victorian liberal, T. H. Green (1836-1882), was led to the 
fundamental assumption of his political philosophy, that the polliti- 
cal community is united by a common good, by an awareness of in- 
terests which are the same for individual and for society. It is here, 
and here only, said Green, that the true grounds of political obliga- 
tion are, and it is as a requirement of the common good that law is 
justified to the citizen; it is the necessary condition for government 
that rests on the will of the people, and not the force of the state. 
But how well and for what extent is the political community united 


by a conception of the common good? Green was perceptive enough 
to see that there simply is not the same quick understanding of how 
“the good of each and all” are related when we get beyond the limits 
of the local community. The power of the state is hardly needed 


to compel payment of school taxes; who would pay many of the 
numerous other impositions of government without it? If the gov- 
ernment of great modern states rests on a conception of the common 
good, whose conception is it? “‘A conception,”’ writes Green, “does 
not float in the air. It must be somebody’s conception. Whose con- 
ception, then, of general good is it that these institutions repre- 
sent ?””” 

This is a question which must often have been uppermost in the 
mind of every thinking citizen as he views the creation by the state 
of great institutions, the construction of engineering projects in far- 
distant places for which his taxes have helped provide, the admin- 
istration of great policies of state which never, it seems, touch him, 


7 Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation, par. 120. 
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the unfolding of foreign policy that is remote from his interests, his 
knowledge, and his prosperity. To be told that these things are 
done for the general welfare, and that that includes his welfare, is 
a proposition that the citizen accepts, if at all, only because he ex- 
pects little from politics anyway. It is difficult for the average citi- 
zen to see the identity of his interests with those of the state, and 
even the well-educated citizen must have often felt helpless in the 
trail of political movements, detached from their execution but in- 
volved in their consequences. How, for instance, and in what terms 
can American government today explain to you and to me that it is 
for our common interest that we pay high prices for butter, at the 
same time paying high taxes to be in part used for the purchase of 
tons of butter which the government (‘‘we the people”) knows not 
what to do with? Yet the existence of this kind of condition is and 
must always be a fundamental problem for a democracy, based as 
it is on the postulate that government must be representative of all 
the people and their interests. To consider briefly the approaches 
to this general problem taken by some of the old liberals will carry 
us back to our earlier question, whether it is possible to give intelli- 
gible and concrete meaning to the idea of common good. 
Considering the historic position of John Locke, it could be said 
that modern liberalism begins by ignoring the problem of common 
good. For Locke and the early liberals, there were individuals and 
there was government; Locke had forgotten the closely knit medie- 
val community, and could not anticipate the national states of the 
19th and 20th centuries. Locke’s government exists to preserve 
order and security, not to provide for the welfare of society; it is 
created by and is responsible to individuals, acting as such, not to 
masses of people. Accordingly, that state is worthy of allegiance 
which permits each man to feel secure in the enjoyment of his own 
life, liberty, and property. The same conclusion as to the role of 
government appears in the writings and practical reform activities 
of Jeremy Bentham, to whose untiring work over the half-century 
preceding the great Reform Act of 1832 Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans owe so much. That English-speaking countries have been suc- 
cessful in peacefully adapting old institutions to the changed condi- 
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tions of the 19th and 20th centuries has been due, in no small 
measure, to the spirit of reform and the emphasis on the pragmatic 
possible rather than the ideal principle which Bentham inculcated 
into two generations of British citizens. For Bentham, society is 
composed of a multitude of self-seeking individuals, each owing 
obligations to himself alone, and none owing obligations to the 
whole of society except as the sovereign state commands. Despite 
the selfishness of men, society has cohesion and peace because of 
the underlying “harmony of interests,’”’ that sublime object of faith 
of classical economics and liberal politics. Each man in following 


his own self-interest contributes to the general happiness of all, 


for society harmonizes and reconciles the activity of all its mem- 
bers. The expression “common good” Bentham would look upon 
as a fiction; so far as he had any such notion, it is to be found in his 
belief in the reconciliation of individual interests within society. 

The course of events led continuators of Bentham’s individualism 
to lose his cheery optimism concerning the possibility of attaining 
general happiness through the automatic balancing of individual 
desires. On the whole, however, they retained Bentham’s individ- 
ualism, and his dislike for positive governmental action to promote 
the general welfare. This was true of John Stuart Mill who, despite 
his flirtation with socialist thought, remained to the end a confirmed 
and extreme individualist, for whom individual liberty of thought 
and expression was the highest and really the only ideal. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, nostalgic aristocrat, convinced of the inevitability of 
democracy and dutifully prepared to help guide it in its adolescence, 
clung as did J. S. Mill to the rock of individual liberties, desperately 
seeking to hold fast against the encroaching tides of equalitarian 
sentiment and the political power of the mass. For him the highest 
interest of the state was the needed minimal adjustment at any time 
of individual liberty to the historical tendency toward equalitarian- 
ism. Henry Sidgwick, Victorian teacher and philosopher almost 
wholly neglected by present-day students, denied flatly that any 
common good existed in the sense that it could ever be said that the 
good of the community necessarily constituted the good of the 
individual. 
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With all of this group there is another and fundamental conten- 
tion. The middle class they look upon as the special bearer and 
custodian of the best and wisest interests of society. It is the class 
of peace, of stability, of progress. This sincere dependence on the 
middle class, a view as ancient as Aristotle’s Politics, has special 
significance for 19th-century liberalism, which had made alliance 
with the laissez-faire economics of Ricardo and the later Manches- 
ter school. In a way it is an attitude comparable to the Marxist’s 
devotion to the proletariat as the class of historic destiny. 

It is to Rousseau and to those who have followed his insights 
into the body politic that we turn for a truly modern attempt to 
conceptualize the common good. Where Locke had been preoccu- 
pied with the relation of the individual to the government, Rous- 
seau’s concern is the relation of the individual to society and its 
organs, to social opinion and pressures. Where Locke asserts the 
primacy of the individual, Rousseau accepts the paramount author- 
ity of the community. Only in social life can man be free; the com- 
mon good is expressed by the general will, which is the decision of 
the community as to the best, for it, social life. Because man is 
nothing outside the community, he must accept the view that what 
it determines to be its good is his good also. Rousseau goes all the 
way; what the general will commands is always for the best interest 
of every member of society. 

T. H. Green lived too late to accept the strict individualism of 
the Benthamites. He chose instead to follow the path indicated by 
Rousseau, and to try to impart to the modern state something of 
the idealism of the Greek city-state philosophers, and to approach 
it, as they did the ancient polis, as the highest expression of man’s 
attempt to build a moral life for himself and his fellow man. Green 
lacked true philosophic originality; his convictions concerning the 
state have been carried on, nevertheless, by theorists since his time, 
who have, as he did, attempted to combine a deeply felt liberalism 
in politics with acceptance of the state as a necessary and good in- 
strument for the attainment of a better social life. Contemporary 
writers such as Barker and Lindsay of England, or W. E. Hocking 
and W. Y. Elliott of this country have continued to use the premises 
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of Green. Green’s revision of liberalism has contributed to that 
striking difference between present-day and old liberals: where the 
old had distrusted the state, the new turn toward it. In truth, it 
cannot be said that Green did more than soften the conclusions of 
Rousseau. For him, too, man finds his freedom in a social relation- 
ship, necessitating his identification of himself with the moi commun 
of society. In so far as he does modify Rousseau, it is through his 
more emphatic insistence that only a state which believes in and 
practices freedom can be a true representative of the common in- 
terest. In such a state, the good of the state is the good of the 
individual. 


In our modern industrial civilization, the organized group has 
become the basic political unit. Our political society is composed 
of a diversity of groups representing a variety of interests—busi- 
ness, labor, professions, veterans, churches, farmers, races. The 
individual, as such, has but little political or economic power. When 
the most insistent interests are group interests, how is liberalism’s 
traditional concern for the individual preserved if the common good 
is viewed as a reconciliation of divergent interests? How is the 
concern of Rousseau and Green for state morality to be satisfied 
when non-moral organizations, and not individual men, through 
their great influence and power give direction to political policy? 
How well can the middle class perform its old function as the bal- 
ance wheel of society and the custodian of common interests when 
it remains largely a congeries of individuals surrounded by institu- 
tionalized groupings, with all the power and cohesiveness of institu- 
tions, on the right and the left? The political problem of our time 
has become that of deciding in numerous cases what group interest 
most nearly coincides with the common interest. 

Increasingly we turn to symbolism to represent for us the com- 
mon good. The average citizen simply is lost when he endeavors to 
rationally understand and make up his mind about political issues. 
He presents political questions to himself instead in terms of 
whether or not they accord with certain non-rational and indefinable 
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symbols which he nevertheless believes in and in a measure has 
intuitive understanding of: “Americanism,” “free enterprise,” “the 
trade union,” ‘“‘the Constitution,’ etc. Some may prefer, instead 
of “symbols,” A. D. Lindsay’s term, “operative ideals.” At any 
rate, our dismay at the appalling lack of understanding concerning 
political affairs of the man in the street is equalled by our realiza- 
tion of how terribly complex and technical political questions have 
become. To cope with these, the citizen relies chiefly on the non- 
rational criteria which we have called symbols. A phenomenon of 
our time has been the manner in which so many matters formerly 
private have become political, i. e., have become matters of public 
interest. Witness, for example, the avid interest taken today by 
the general public in the qualifications for membership set up by 
college fraternities, and in the policies of private business firms in 
hiring employees. We can perhaps be allowed legitimate doubt that, 
as the area of public interest and therefore public decision expands, 
the non-rational approach of the modern electorate will be adequate 
to the construction of a real conception of the common good in the 
minds of the mass of the people. 





Letter from Bohemia 
By Avex Hirz, Jr. 


Alex Hitz, Jr., A.B. (Washington and Lee) ’42, was an undergraduate at 
Emory from 1938 to 1940. He made the visit to Czechoslovakia described 
in this article on holiday in 1949 from graduate studies in the International 
Relations section of the Institut d'Etudes Politiques, the University of Paris. 


he EASTBOUND Orient Express leaves Paris’ dingy Gare de 
l'Est at 7:45 in the evening, skirts the vineyards and battle- 
fields of Champagne and Lorraine, pauses briefly at Strasbourg and 
Karlsruhe, greets the morning sun somewhere in the Wirttemberg 
countryside, stops at the battered Niirnberg station, then thunders 
past the peaceful villages and green fields and brooding forests of 
Bavaria until, at one minute to five in the afternoon, it reaches the 
German border station of Schirnding. After the check of currency 
and military permits by the green-uniformed Bavarian Grenzpolizei, 
the train begins to roll eastward very slowly through a series of 
barbed-wire fences, moves across an open stretch of land, then passes 
through another barbed-wire series. The Iron Curtain behind, the 
train halts again. This is Cheb, the Czech border station, very like 
Schirnding except for the cordon of heavily-armed guards alongside 
each car. 

At perhaps no other place in the world can one get a keener feel- 
ing of the word “border” than at this desolate barricade of barbed- 
wire, no man’s land, and guards separating the Eastern and Western 
nations of Europe, for here the philosophic differences come into 
sharp focus. There is a feeling of uneasiness as the Czech police 
enter the compartment. They are young and polite and very thor- 
ough as they examine every piece of luggage, a small wicker basket 
of sandwiches and even the sandwiches themselves. They ask what 
currency you have and they enter this on a currency record, on 
which must be added every monetary change made in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


After an hour’s delay at Cheb, the Express begins to move again 
and is soon passing neat little villages, each built around a Catholic 
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church with its bulbous Byzantine spire, surrounded by dark ever- 
green forests. About nightfall the train stops briefly at Plzen, 
where the lights are blazing on the giant Skoda works, producers of 
some of Europe’s finest precision guns. Then through the darkened 
countryside and winding mountain passes until, at 10:45, the train 
rumbles into Prague’s Wilson Station. 


Like some city out of a storybook, Prague is a jumbled cluster of 
red tile roofs, turrets, domes, spires, and towers. It is built on both 
sides of the river Vltava (Moldau) with the greater part on the 
right bank—Wenceslas Square, Prague’s ‘‘main drag,” the halls of 
Charles University, and the spacious Old Town Square with its 
medieval buildings and Tyn Church and, in the center, the sprawl- 
ing monument to the martyred Jan Hus. 

Across the river and overlooking the entire panorama is the great 
castle Hradcany, containing the magnificent Gothic Cathedral of 
St. Vitus, and below are the antique houses of the Mala Strana, the 
oldest part of the city. Connecting the two sections there are sev- 
eral bridges, the most famous being the lovely old Charles Bridge, 
a gently curving structure with Gothic towers on either end and 
graceful baroque statues of saints along its entire length. 

This ancient capital of Bohemia, famed for its music, its coffee- 
houses, its liberal university, and its substantial bill of fare, is today 
a dull and depressing city. There is little laughter in Prague today 
and no real gaiety of any sort. The beige buildings—Prague comes 
close to being monochromatic—are hung with miles of red bunting 
and everywhere one sees the blunt likeness of Communist President 
Klement Gottwald, whose office is working night and day to turn 
the bourgeois capital into a workers’ city. 

A striking example of this destruction of the bourgeoisie was the 
family of Karel S——, to whom I had been sent by a mutual friend 
in France. The elegant and luxurious apartment was furnished with 
expensive French antiques and Bohemian cut glass and the dark 
drapes were pulled tight over the windows, shutting out the sun and 
a splendid view of the Vitava. Karel and his mother and younger 
brother—the father, last in a long line of wealthy merchants, had 
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died not long before in prison—are typical of the cultivated upper 
bourgeoisie of Europe. Both brothers, preparing for the law, had 
been expelled from the University in the mass purge of students in 
early 1949, as they could not give a good enough reason to an Action 
Committee why they should be allowed to continue their schooling. 
As non-Communists, hence non-holders of Party membership cards, 
they are unable to fill any sort of “responsible” or white-collar job. 
With no income and the balance of their wealth running out fast, 
Karel is faced with the dilemma of all Czech bourgeois intellec- 
tuals: whether to join the Party in order to work and receive ration 
tickets, although he despises the essence of Communism and its 
mental tyranny. His nervous mannerisms betray long months of 
worry, and he said frankly that the only reason why he hadn't risked 
escape to Germany was that he knew his elderly mother couldn’t 
cope with the hazards involved. 

Prague’s streets and wide squares are crowded with strictly dis- 
ciplined crowds; pedestrians wouldn’t think of jaywalking or even 
walking on the wrong side of the traffic policeman as they cross in 
orderly, silent groups. The people seem better dressed than, say, 
the Parisians, in somber colors and unimaginative styles to be sure, 
but in clothing seemingly warm and of good quality. These clothes 
for the most part date from the relative prosperity before the Feb- 
ruary coup d’état, and one wonders what will happen when they 
wear out. 

All consumer goods are tightly rationed, and only the workers, 
those who actually contribute to or work in some capacity for state 
enterprises, receive ration tickets adequate to their needs. For the 
others—and especially for the comfortable bourgeoisie and the rich, 
traditionally conservative peasants—the Government has set up a 
series of National or “Free’’ Markets, a sort of government-spon- 
sored black market, where commodities may be obtained without 
tickets. I priced an ordinary suit of clothes at a Free Market and 
was told it would be the Czech equivalent of $600, at the legal rate 
of exchange of 50 Czech crowns to the dollar. With ration tickets, 
the same suit sells for about $60! 

The food situation is only slightly better. I was in Prague on a 
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school holiday from Paris at the invitation of Vaclav, a Czech I 
had known in France, and was accompanied by Frank, another 
American student. Frank and I were to stay with Vaclav’s family, 
and on the first day they were forced to tell us, with considerable 
embarrassment, that although they were delighted to have us in 
their home, they could get only enough food for themselves and we 
would have to take our meals in restaurants. 

Foreign visitors are issued restaurant tickets for complete meals, 
and what these lacked in quality they made up for in starch and 
heaviness. We saw no Prague ham, and fresh caviar is rare, and 
the celebrated Plzen beer, that which is destined for home consump- 
tion at least, is weak and watery. Nearly every meal contained salty 
hard rolls, masses of boiled potatoes, or doughy and indigestible 
knedliky bramborové, a type of indigenous potato dumpling. 
Prague’s healthy and robust citizens, despite the small variety of 
foods and the uninspired cooking, still manage to look stronger than 
many peoples of Western Europe. 

Intellectually the diet is also limited. Wenceslas Square book- 
stores do carry Western books, but most of them are expensive and 
therefore well out of the average Czech’s price range, while the 
stacks are full of Russian-subsidized books and periodicals on Soviet 
life and culture and ideals. The Communist regime supports this 
situation by offering Russian books as prizes to students showing 
improvement in Russian-language classes. Some movies from the 
West are allowed to be shown, but there must be no capitalist or 
reactionary angle of any sort. While we were there, several Soviet 
films were showing and there was only one from the West, Jean 
Cocteau’s La Belle et la Béte, which played a small house near the 
National Museum. The famous Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
once one of Europe’s finest, plays Smetana and Dvorak to capacity 
audiences in the concert hall on Smetana Square, despite the fact 
that its great conductor Kukelik has long since left the country. 

Czechoslovakia, as the American head of the YMCA branch 
put it, is a land of inconsistencies today. The Czechs insist that they, 
not the Politburo, are ruling the nation, and indeed the only Rus- 
sians around are “economic advisers,” selected businessmen and the 
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engineers who are administering the uranium mines in the western 
Bohemian mountains. All news is party-line news and comes from 
one central office, hence there is little difference now between the 
several papers. Rude Pravo, Czech Communist Party organ, is 
just another edition of Moscow’s Pravda. The Paris edition of 
the New York Heraid Tribune is not exactly banned, but any issue 


with news of Czechoslovakia or any unflattering account of life in 
any other Soviet-orbit country, is confiscated, and as a result the 
Paris Herald is practically extinct here. The only foreign papers 
on the stands are the other regular party liners, the Paris ’ Humanité 
and the London Daily Worker. On the other hand, right on the 
Narodni Trida, one of the city’s principal thoroughfares, the United 
States Office of Information does a brisk business and is always 
crowded with Czechs, including a good many in uniform, reading 
American papers, books, and magazines. We did hear of someone 
who was warned not to go there so often, but apparently there are 
plenty of people who are not afraid to be seen there and in the 
British counterpart a little farther down the same street. 

There is the usual deep-seated fear of thinking out loud, and yet 
Frank and I were amazed at the openness with which the anti-Com- 
munists we met expressed their feelings. I think here I should add 
that we could talk only to those who spoke English, French, or 
German, and that the majority of these educated Czechs with whom 
we came in contact were both anti-Communist and anti-Soviet 
(although some, such as Vaclav, actively favored some of the Gov- 
ernment’s measures), while it was more difficult to talk with the 
pro-Communist workers, most of whom speak only Czech. Seeing 
that we were Americans, people were usually quite free to criticize, 
and their criticism ranged from the face of disgust made by the 
post office clerk as she handled stamps bearing Gottwald’s picture, 
to the ingenuous demand on the part of a waiter at one of the plush 
and deserted restaurants as to exactly when the Western nations 
were going to declare war on Russia and liberate the Czechs! 

We were also surprised at the feeling of respect and friendship 
for America, even among some Czech Communists, after so many 
months of anti-American propaganda and Soviet indoctrination. 
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They have not forgotten the rdle Wilson played in their struggle 
for independence. Conversely, the influence of France, and, to some 
extent, that of Britain, once so strong in Czechoslovakia, dimin- 
ished greatly after Munich, an episode it isn’t likely the Czech peo- 
ple will soon forget. 

Far removed from the tension of the capital, the quiet Bohemian 
countryside is still the weekend mecca for thousands of city-dwellers. 
With the red tape of gasoline tickets attended to, we started out 
with our hosts for a two- or three-day drive in their Tatra. Just 
west of Prague we stopped first at the site of Lidice, the little coal 
miners’ village destroyed by the Germans as a reprisal on June 10, 
1942. Two years ago the work of rebuilding was begun with a 
large sum of money collected principally in America, on a new site 
a little above the old—now dominated by an imposing monument 
to the victorious Red Army. The day we were there, a number of 
houses along the main street of the new Lidice were nearing com- 
pletion by the work-gang of a Communist youth organization. 

We drove westward through Kladno, center of a large coal- 
producing region, to Lany, where Founder-President Thomas 
Masaryk maintained his summer residence in an eighteenth-century 
hunting lodge. In the Masaryk days the gates were always open, 
but now, as Gottwald’s summer retreat, the house is closely guarded. 
Near the Prague-Plzen railroad stands the fourteenth-century 
Gothic castle of Karlstejn, a turreted, high-gabled manor atop a 
mountain overlooking a series of pleasant valleys and forests. This 
home of King-Emperor Charles IV, where the archives and crown 
jewels of the Holy Roman Empire were kept until 1414, is one of 
the favorite excursions of Praguians, and every weekend the area 
is overrun with hikers and picnickers while the Government de- 
cides exactly what position such a monument to autocratic exploita- 
tion shall occupy as a national shrine in this People’s Democracy. 

Although more or less nationalized, the internationally famous 
Bohemian mineral spas of Marianske Lazne (Marienbad) and 
Karlovy Vary (Karlsbad) are nearly deserted and many of the 
great, sumptuous hotels have shut down completely. Karlovy Vary 
has been particularly hard hit by the disappearance of the wealthy 
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tourists from beyond the Erz Gebirge, and would suffer even more 
were it not for the persons sent there on the national recreation plan 
and for the several hotels taken over by the USSR. A good many 
Soviet leaders, including Andrei Vishinsky, have recently taken the 
waters of Karlovy Vary, and indicative of this Eastern trend was 
the recent changing of the name of the famous old Grand Hotel 
Pupp to the Hotel Moskva. 

Also in this region of western Bohemia lie the abandoned villages 
and fallow farmlands of the Sudetenland. It is a picturesque sec- 
tion: a large area just east of Bavaria, a land of quiet villages, deep 
forests, open, sunny meadows, wooded mountains, and steep valleys 
cut by clear trout streams. The farms in this rocky landscape are 
small, and agriculture was confined chiefly to truck farming and 
such cash crops as hops for the great breweries of Plzen and Smi- 
chov. The Sudeten Germans, who had settled this land for hun- 
dreds of years but who never forgot their Germanic origin, openly 
favored Czech annexation to the Fatherland, and therefore, after 
Germany’s defeat, were deported westward as undesirable residents. 
And now, as if to mock Europe’s displaced persons problem, these 
villages stand vacant until the time when farmers from the more 
fertile eastern parts are willing to try their luck with the hard- 
scrabble ground of the Sudetenland. 

Back in Prague, where a sizeable portion of the population was 
taking part in a Communist demonstration-parade through the city, 
we talked it over and tried to formulate a practical American policy 
toward Czechoslovakia. The Czech people, whom we liked as 
warmly and as spontaneously as any people in Europe, are a healthy, 
friendly, and resourceful folk who are being carefully and relent- 
lessly poisoned against America. One antidote, a partial one, is to 
increase the volume and enhance the dynamic quality of our Ameri- 
can news broadcasts and printed matter, to present both to the think- 
ing Czech people in a more attractive way than the Russian—and 
this becomes more and more difficult in the face of increasing gov- 
ernmental restrictions. It is a question of what we will do and pay 
to allow Western principles to continue and grow in this key nation 
of middle Europe. 
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On the eve of our departure we went to Cedok, official travel 
agency, to book seats on the westbound Orient Express. The Cedok 
clerk explained carefully that there was really no need to book in 
advance, and indeed, the next morning, we were the only occupants 
of our car except for a handful of Asian students traveling to Hol- 
land and two or three Czech couples who were to get off at Marian- 
ske Lazne. It was a bright, beautiful day and the sunlight was 
reflected from the steeple of St. Vitus’ to the red roofs of the Mala 
Strana, and we were looking forward to Paris again. Vaclav accom- 
panied us to the station and talked with us in our compartment until 
train time, telling us of his plans to go to America to study. All 
three of us knew he could never again leave his country, and the con- 
versation became forced, then sporadic. Then we stopped talking 
altogether and sat in an awkward silence until the whistle blew. 
Vaclav said good-bye and stepped off, and I don’t think I shall ever 
forget his face as he stood there on the platform and watched the 
train until it was out of sight. 





EDITORIAL 


If ever the American people thought that the war was over, by this 
time they are thoroughly disillusioned. The current phase of the 
war, which was not over in 1945, has been named the “cold war.” 
Our part of it is not being fought in the field, and the newspapers 
carry no casualty lists as such. Our army, navy, and air force are 
practically immobilized. Nevertheless we are at war, and its tem- 
perature is only relatively low. 

In a manner of speaking, the United States and her allies won 
World War II. Among the greatest tragedies of history are the 
breakups of victorious alliances. Such a tragedy was ours, so that 
our latest ally must now be recognized as a seemingly implacable 
enemy. We must recognize, furthermore, that it was our recent 
alliance with Russia that gives most peril to her present enmity. 
Part of the strength with which she now menaces our future and the 
future of the world is the strength which she received from us and 
from our other allies. 


How strong Russia is is a problem beyond present solution. It 


can not be calculated in terms of extent of boundaries, of trained 
armies, of air and submarine fleets, or even of atomic weapons. It 
is possible that some of these may prove elements not of strength 
but of weakness. But there can be no doubt that Russia is a for- 
midable enemy, not far inferior in strength to the United States 
when the United States was strongest. Make no mistake about it, 
we can lose the cold war. And if we lose the cold war, we can 
scarcely avoid fighting a hot war in the not distant future. 

We can lose the cold war at home. Sometimes it seems as though 
we are stubbornly determined not to allow our constituted leaders 
to make a good fight for it. For now we are not fighting armies and 
navies and air forces, or even atomic weapons; we are fighting ideas. 
And these ideas are not intellectual abstractions, but ideas that have 
been hardened into principles of national and international conduct. 
These ideas are the most dangerous fifth column that ever existed. 
They may wear any dress, speak any language, line up under any 
standard. Whatever guise they may assume, they are utterly sub- 
versive, utterly destructive. 
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The battle line as it is drawn today is that of Democracy versus 
Communism. We hold that Democracy is the American system and 
Communism the Russian system, with the corollary that if we are 
loud enough in our denunciations of Russia and all things Russian, 
we prove ourselves perfect American democrats. 

This may be too easy a principle. We may be deceiving ourselves 
that by merely denouncing Bolshevism we avoid becoming Bolshe- 
vized. While we decry the economic interpretation of history which 
is the foundation of Marx’s dialectic materialism, which is at least 
the dogmatic basis of Stalinism, we may be so far lost ourselves in 
materialism as to render ironic the idealism of our catchwords. Can 
we discover a deep spiritual striving in the incessant squabblings 
between capital and labor, between regional interests, and between 
majority and minority groups in our own land that can make us feel 
invulnerable to the proselytizing of a foreign materialist philosophy ? 

Marx’s doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat has formed 
the basis in Russia of a very different kind of dictatorship, a dicta- 
torship which appears to have a tyrannical power seldom equaled in 
the history of the world. We can cry out against dictatorship at the 
very time when we are making it virtually impossible for a demo- 
cratic leadership to function effectively in this country. Marx 
counted upon the class struggle as an instrument by which old tyran- 
nies might be deposed, and recommended for its use all the resources 
of social confusion and political anarchy. America, which has 
scarcely had a proletariat in the European sense, is nevertheless in 
the midst of a class struggle whose intensity may well destroy the 
democratic unity which she victoriously opposed to a lesser tyranny 
than that of Stalinism. 

If the unity of the American people has never been quite com- 
plete, even in its relative completeness it has been one of the political 
wonders of history. Not in the boundless natural resources of a new 
world, not in the genius of the framers of the American Constitu- 
tion, not in the continental isolation of our land has resided our 
strength, but in the instinct for the more perfect union toward which 
our people have striven for the century and three-quarters of our 
national life. 
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Our enemies have prepared weapons more potent than can be 
forged in armories or developed in laboratories, and they will do 
their most deadly work in our own hands. These weapons are fear, 
distrust, and hatred—divisive, paralyzing, and finally conquering. 
With these self-destructive weapons in our hands, the more we strike 
out with them, the more fatally we wound ourselves, the more we 
hasten the day of our overthrow. Strength resides only in the calm 
mind. The struggle that lies ahead will tax our resources to the 
utmost. We must attempt to achieve total defense and total diplo- 
macy. But our greatest resource lies within ourselves; it is a spir- 
itual resource, the sense that we are a nation with a destiny under 
God’s providence. This faith will make and keep us whole. If we 
lay down the treacherous weapons with which we can only wound 
ourselves, we shall find that the arms which have won our past vic- 


tories are still bright and resistless. 
T. H. E. 
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The Old Hokum Bucket 
A Review by Dozier C. CADE 


Dozier C. Cade, A.B. (University of Alabama) ’39, M.S. in Journalism (Northwestern) 
’40, is Assistant Professor of Journalism. From 1946 through 1949 he was on the 
staff of THE ATLANTA JOURNAL, serving as assistant city editor at the time of his 
resignation. Ernest Rogers, B.S. ’20, an outstanding leader of the first student body 
on the Atlanta campus, was the founder and first editor of the student newspaper, 
THe Emory WHEEL. He joined THE ATLANTA JOURNAL the year of his graduation, 
since when he has been reporter, radio newscaster for WSB, motion picture and 
drama critic, and columnist. 


“I decided to write a ‘human interest’ column and in the last six years have 
learned what the term means. On those days when the column isn’t so good 
I’m the only ‘human’ who’s ‘interested’ in it.” 

That is what Ernie Rogers had to say about the columns he has written on 
the opposite editorial page of The Atlanta Journal for the past six years. 

But Ernie doesn’t write uninteresting columns, for the reason that his 
columns ARE full of human interest—six times a week, 313 days a year. He 
is a student, not just a writer, of human nature. He does it the easy way: not 
by reading books, but by stopping, looking, and listening when genus homo 
comes into range. 

The Old Hokum Bucket is a collection of 119 of what Ernie considered his 
best columns in The Journal.‘ He has rewritten, boiled down, polished, and 
grouped under appropriate headings this cream of his journalistic crop, so to 
speak. 

Ernie writes in a simple, easy-to-understand, ABC manner, a result of his 
newspaper training. He writes about people, the types of persons you recognize 
and know well; about situations you’ve been in many times. You soon realize 
that he’s expressing, through his words, your own feelings about such persons 
and situations. That is because his thoughts are those of an “average guy” 
about “average guys” and the world around them. 

Phonies, stuffed shirts, and pretense are his pet peeves. He doesn’t like 
visitors who dawdle in doorways, people who tell off-color stories at banquets. 
slaves to etiquette, certain types of hand-shakers. He dislikes snow, getting up 
in the morning, collards and turnip greens, sentence finishers, whistlers, drip- 
ping faucets, too frank people—and, above all, the Great American Jerk. 

Often when Ernie wants to get something off his chest—an idea, peeve, or 
gripe—he does it through Percentage Sam, the sidewalk cynic. This is reminis- 
cent of Broadway characters the late Damon Runyon created and wrote about. 
There is a trace of Runyon in Rogers. 

But there is another side to him too, which recalls the name and writings 
of another humorist and newspaper columnist named Rogers—first name Will, 
no relation. There is much of Will Rogers in Ernie: his homespun philosophy 
and advice, his writings of universal appeal about his average fellow man. 

Some of Ernie’s philosophy and advice (often of the tongue-in-cheek variety) 
is found under such catchy, well-phrased headings as “A Frog’s Eye View,” 
“Be Young Longer,” “How Much Is Your Job Worth?” “Louie the Lizard,” 


1The Old Hokum Bucket. By Ernest Rogers. With a foreword by H. Allen Smith. 
Atlanta, Albert Love Enterprises, 1949. xvi, 250 pp. $2.50. 
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“The Man Who Was Always Wrong,” “How to Be Popular,” and “Love, 
Honor and Oh, Baby!” 

Ernie is a family man. You realize it when he writes about “my boy Ju- 
nior’s” first shave and voice changing, and in his section about “Home, Sweet 
Home.” But he is best when writing about his fellow man, in selections like 
“We, the Sheeple.” 

It is obvious from his book that Ernie has a well-balanced temperament, 
that he gets a kick out of life and would have his readers do likewise. “(Come 
on in, boys, the water’s fine,” he seems to be saying. His joy of living and 
sense of humor flavor his writing. 

The Old Hokum Bucket is intended for light, pleasant reading, after a hard 
day at the office or in the classroom. Once you've started it, you’re likely to 
finish it at one sitting. It’s that easy to read. And you're likely to read it 
again in years to come, because his stories, being about life, never grow old. 





Smile With Me 


A Review by J. GORDON STIPE 


J. Gordon Stipe, A.B.’07, is Vice-President of Emory University, Dean of the Faculties, 
and Professor of Romance Languages. William T. Wynn, A.B. ’00, A.M. (George 
Peabody College for Teachers) ’20, is Professor of English, emeritus, Georgia State 
College for Women. 


From a literary point of view this little collection of tales and anecdotes’ con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to Southern folklore, recording as it does much 
of the quaint humor and homely wit of all types and classes of people. Some 
of the tales are almost legendary, many of them embody popular beliefs and 
attitudes, all of them reflect the sympathetic understanding and kindly spirit 
of the author. 

Born in Henry County, Georgia, Professor Wynn has spent his life in the 
Southeast. He early dedicated himself to an educational career and has served 
at all levels from country school teacher to college president. These activities, 
together with his interest in religion and popular culture, have given him op- 
portunities for wide contacts with all manner of folks. Hence his stories run 
the scale from bootblack to bishop. 

Emory readers will encounter friends of Oxford days—oft-told tales of 
Madame Peed’s eccentricities and of Bishop Candler’s ready repartee. Of 
special interest to those of us who know him well are the stories in which the 
author himself plays a part under thin disguise. In his zeal to provoke an 
“honest smile” he draws freely upon his wide acquaintance and varied experi- 
ence. And throughout there is constantly reflected the rich and fruitful life of 
one who loves his fellowman and lives but to serve. 


1Smile With Me. By William T. Wynn. Published by the Author, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville, 1950. xii, 83 pp. $1.50. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The University Library 


From meager beginnings in the 1830's, by 1860 a library of 6,000 vol- 
umes was gathered at old Emory College. Adequate to the instruc- 
tional needs of the classical curriculum, the College Library was sup- 
piemented for cultural reading by the libraries of the two literary 
societies. These collections were eventually incorporated into the 
Candler Library on the Oxford campus, and in 1915 its books num- 
bered 42,000. 

Since becoming a university, Emory’s general expansion has out- 
distanced library development. Despite its growth to a collection of 
312,957 volumes in 1949, divided among the central library and eight 
branches, the University Library is not yet equal to the multiplying 
needs of a rapidly growing institution. Yet under the present Librarian 
it has more than quadrupled in size. It has kept pace with expanding 
ideals of library service. 

In the Library’s development the utmost care has been exercised 
in the selection of books to undergird the teaching and research pro- 
gram of the University. Continued expansion must be in the same 
fashion. As graduate work becomes an increasingly important func- 
tion of Emory, the research collections of the Library must be ex- 
tensively and carefully strengthened. Emory’s friends have materially 
aided the building of the present collections. Resources for research 
would be infinitely poorer were it not for the generosity of the 
Lewis H. Beck Foundation; we take pride in the special collections, 
large and small, which are the gifts of alumni and friends. 

A recent Bulletin of Emory University describes the present status 
of the Emory Library and indicates the goal toward which it is ad- 
vancing. We shall be happy to send a copy to any friend of the Uni- 
versity. 











A statement prepared by 
the Assistant Librarian 





























